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HONOLULU AND THE MISSIONARY TASK 


We may hope that the hue and cry have withered, not to be revived 
gain, with respect to the Presiding Bishop’s difficult decision to trans- 
fer the meeting of General Convention from Houston to Honolulu. The 
Church must put all its energy of thought and prayer to its major 
business—the missionary task. Honolulu itself can be a strong stimu- 


in any age is in direct proportion to its evangelizing zeal. The present | 
tuation of the Church in the Hawaiian Islands, under the leadership 

of a bishop of true, apostolic inspiration, is a microcosm of what the 

Church as a whole can be when it is truly alive to its primary duty 
fore God and unto men of every race and tongue. 


It has not always been so at these crossroads of the Pacific. The 
tory of Anglicanism in tht Hawaiian Islands is an epitome of our 
ssionary history these past hundred years. We were not the first 
Christian mission there. When we did come, it was by invitation and — 
port of the state. Yet, with these favorable advantages that few 
Churches have enjoyed in the Pacific area, the work developed slowly. 
When the American Church took over jurisdiction, forty years after the 


nicants. It was not due to any lack of devotion, courage, or ability — 
n the pioneer workers. They left a heroic record. The trouble was at 
home: an insufficient support in men and money, the bickerings over — 
churchmanship of the missionaries, the failure of the English and — 
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American Churches to work together in a common strategy, the weak 
resolution of laymen in high places more interested in political ad- 
vantage than in Christian purpose. 

We can be thankful to God that the story is a very different one 
now. But the future possibilities stagger the imagination. The Chris- 
tian mission in the Pacific area during the coming generation wil! 
determine the future course of the history of the world. If ever 
General Convention is called to bold, decisive, responsible missionary 
action it is now. For in the last analysis it is the directive and the 
provision that General Convention makes for missionary strategy that 
constitutes its most significant part in the total life of the Church—far 
more important than its constitutional and canonical responsibilities. 

We already have accumulated assets for the venture. The awakened 
interest throughout the Church in its theological seminaries can secure 
the means whereby the first condition of all missionary enterprise 
must be met: trained men and women for missionary endeavor. ‘The 
program of education, now well under way, and developed at great 
cost, has already produced remarkable results in the area of adult 
interest in the faith and life of the Church, and needs only to be 
directed into concrete tasks of redemptive activity. The great increase 


in monetary giving these past few years, through special appeals for 


advance and relief, no Jess than through the growing interest in 
tithing, reveals that we have hardly begun to draw upon resources 
that are eager to be generous when our obligation to give can be 
challenged with an intelligent vision of the need. Nor should we over- 
look the very significant fact of our closer bonds with other provinces 
ef our Anglican Communion, in the Pacific and other areas, our allies 
who must be included in any missionary strategy that hopes to match 
the opportunities now before us. 

The Church in Hawaii has also another very important apostolic 
lesson for us, if our hearts and minds are open; namely, that in the 
Church of Jesus Christ there is no place for racial tensions and barriers. 
It is the lesson that St. Paul’s mission churches sought to teach the 
mother church in Jerusalem. God grant us grace to receive this 


witness from our own children in the faith! 


This is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvelous in our eyes. 


Massty H. Suepuern, Jr. 


: 


JOHN COLET AND REFORMATION 


By A. Ciesscu 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 


Since the appearance in 1724 of a modern work on John Colet,’ esti- 
mates of his conception of reformation, and hence of his relation to 
what is generally called “the Reformation” have taken on all the hues 
possible in the historical spectrum. Especially students of the English 
reformation, itself more deeply informed by humanism than the move- 
ments of Luther and Calvin on the continent, have seen in Colet every 
position from simply that of an important figure of the New Learning 
(which he undoubtedly was) to that of actual harbinger and precursor 
of the reformation. 

Whatever the relative merits of the disputed interpretation by Dr. 
Knight, it has been possible since the 1870's to seek the answer to the 
problem in a mass of first-hand material by and about Colet. Sul 
some diversity of opinion persists. ‘The work of Frederic Seebohm and 
J. H. Lupton, both in understanding Colet and his circle and in rend- 
ering his writings and activities understandable to modern readers, 
while it has provided students of Colet with indispensable tools, has 
not treated Colet’s conception of reformation so as to close the matter 
for once and for all. These scholars, and those upon whose labors they 
depended, have dug virtually all the gold from the mine of Colet’s writ- 
ings and the contemporary documents which bear upon his thinking 
and his career. Short of discovery of a new vein, it is doubtful that 
startling reassignments of Colet’s place in church history will take 
place. ‘Tasks which remain are largely those of re-appropriation and 
re-interpretation,. 

It is the purpose of this brief study to point out a neglected aspect 
of Colet’s conception of reform, one which he shared with Christian 
humanism as a movement, and one which marks him off from “Re- 
formers” proper such as Luther and Calvin; namely, his interest in 
repristination of the Church, mainly according to a Pauline pattern. 
This contention takes no real issue with Erasmus’ famous saying, “Co- 
letum meum cum audio, Platonem ipsum mihi videor audire.”’ For in- 


‘Samuel Knight. The Life of Dr. John Colrt. . . (Oxford, 1724 and 1832). 
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deed when Colet spoke of Paul it was a Paul seen through the in- 
tellectual spectacles of Platonism. But Colet wished the church of his 
generation to measure up to a pre-existent pattern, one that he under- 
stood to be set forth in the writings which he took to be of Pauline 
origin or inspiration. 

I 

That Colet can be conceived of as one whose “whole being was 
consumed with zeal for the reform of the Church” is easily under- 
stood. He was unusually fond of the terms “reform” and “reforma- 
tion,” and used them frequently. Indeed, it was especially “To ex- 
horte you, reuerent fathers, to the endeuour of reformation of the 
churches estate’ that Colet preached his renowned and courageous 
sermon before the Convocation of 1512. It is also true that Colet 
was deeply offended by the state of the Church in England in his day: 
“Nothynge hath so disfigured the face of the churche as hath the facion 
of seculer and worldly lyuynge in clerkes and prestes.”” But his un- 
derstanding of reformation cannot be simply identified and equated 
with what the term means when it is assigned to cover the decisive 
break-through of Luther and all that immediately followed. Modern 
historiography has an unfortunate tendency to treat movements in 
human affairs as organisms, whose remotest seeds may be ferreted out 
of the historical records to “explain” periods of “budding” and “flower- 
ing.” But natural categories, inapplilcable as they are to that uniquely 
non-natural dimension of existence which we call history, usually im- 
pede the historian by leading him to such identifications and equations 
as cited above. 

For Colet, the entire business of Christianity and the life of the 
Church is “reformation.” In a characteristic use of the term, he says 
that “neither [Christ’s] preaching, nor the preaching of the Apostles 
after him, had any other object, than the reformation of the lives of 
all men after his example.” But there is “reformation” and “reforma- 
tion.” Erasmus, in perhaps the most penetrating passage in his profile 
of Colet, has captured the insight that Colet’s dislike of ecclesiastical 
abuse was never of such a character as could break down his con- 
formity with the ecclesiastical settlement of his day. 


3M. W. Patterson, 4 History of the Church of England, p. 200. 

‘Colet, The Sermon of Dr. Colete, Made to the Conuocacion at Paulis, in J. H. 
Lupton, Life of Dean Colet, p. 293. 

5Loc. cit. 

°dn Exposition of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, tr. J. H. Lupton, p.74; 
hereinafter referred to as First Cor. 
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There was no class of persons to whom [Colet] was more op- 
posed, or for whom he had a greater abhorrence, than those bishops 
who acted the part of wolves instead of shepherds; showing them- 
selves off before the people with their guise of sanctity, their cere- 
monies, benedictions, and paltry indulgencies, while at heart they 
were slaves to the world, that is, to ostentation and gain. He had 
a leaning to some opinions . . . though not to such a degree as to 
make him contravene in any poiints the decisions of the Church. 
Still, they made him less hard on such as disapproved of the uni- 
versal adoration of images in churches . . .; or again on those who 
doubted whether a priest, openly and notoriously wicked, had any 
efficacy in the administration of the sacraments. . . . He was indig- 
nant against such as, by a life of open and unmixed depravity, 
gave occasion to surmises of this kind." 


That Colet’s ultimate loyalty was to the Church, understood in identi- 
fication with Christianity or Christendom, is given expression by him 
in terms which are both eloquent and modern-sounding in their parallel 
of post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism’s position regarding reformation: 


The end should be the measure of all things. Now the end of 
Christianity is the growth and establishment of the Church of 
Christ; and if you do all with reference to this end, in charity, 
you cannot go wrong. Therefore settle it with yourself that so 
much alone 1s lawful, and so much alone in your power to do, as 
may be of service to the increase and stability of the Church." 


What Colet essentially meant by “reform” or “reformation” caa 
best be grasped by taking the word quite literally, and by giving its 
root a largely Platonic interpretation. That which gives human life in 
Colet’s understanding, its distinctive quality, is its form; or, more pre- 
cisely, that form by which it is formed. Here is presupposed a pattern, 
or a patterning agent, which shapes things according to a pre-existent 
model. Man, in his fallen state, is distorted and twisted away from 
his true form. He needs “re-formation.” Precisely that is the person 
—and the work—of Christ to Colet: to re-form humanity with His own 
perfect form, which is both primordially and perfectly human. 

That this conception of reformation differs radically from that which 
describes Luther and his movement, is perceived clearly by Colet’s 
chief modern editor, translator and annotator. Mr. Lupton says that 


reform, with Colet, had a different meaning from that which it 
‘Erasmus, The Lives of Jehan Vitrier and John Colet, tr. J. H. Lupton, pp. 35 ff. 
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bore with Luther. It was a term instinct with the spirit of the 
philosophy he had embraced. The Church, to his mind, would be 
reformed, if every individual member of it had power given tc 
draw in and limit itself to its proper office; if there were no devia- 
tion, no encroachment on the functions of another member; if, in 
short, all were to work together once more, as members of a body, 
now restored to health, and animated by its proper form. To at- 
tain this result by violence, or correct evils by measures produc- 
tive of fresh evils, would have been out of harmony with Colet’s 
notions. There are few subjects on which he speaks more em- 
phatically, than on the folly of attempting to repel evil by evil. or 
subdue any Opposing principle except by its opposite.’ 


II 

Colet’s conception of reformation demanded a model. And in so 
far as he knew a description of the model of the life of the Church, and 
of individuals in it, that description was to be found in the career and 
writings of St. Paul. This choice is badly misunderstood if taken in 
the light of a modern understanding of Paul as “just another man”; 
although revolutionary in seeing Paul’s letters as human documents, 
Colet held with most Christians since early days in seeing Paul as ho 
apostolos, who most perfectly expressed the mind and will and teaching 
of Christ for the Church. 

It is not by accident that the work for which Colet was famous 
among his contemporaries—humanists and otherwise—was his expla- 
nation of some (according to Erasmus, all) of Paul’s epistles, during 
his career at Oxford before 1505, and for his sermons in the same vein 
after that date. However weak may be arguments about the emphasis 
of the writings of a person, not all of whose writings are preserved or 
even reported, it is nonetheless significant that of all of Colet’s extant 
works, only one, the letters to Radulphus on the Mosaic account of 
the creation, deals with a non-Pauline theme. To be sure, the Diony- 
sian writings upon which he wrote comments are non-Pauline, but to 
Colet they were the most considered non-rationalistic judgments of the 
most outstanding of Paul’s converts, the Areopagite: “St. Paul, and 
his disciple Dionysius the Areopagite . . . deemed it an unworthy thing 
that human reason should be mixed up with divine revelation. .. .”” 


Not only his writings, but other things indicate that Colet was singu- 
larly fascinated by and personally attached to St. Paul. Regularly 


“Introduction” in Colet, 4n Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Roma's, tr. 
Lupton, p. xl; hereinafter referred to as Lect. on Rom. 
First Cor., p. 19. 


1 | 
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at his dinner, “When grace had been said, a servant would read aloud 


in a clear, distinct voice, a chapter from St. Paul’s Epistles, or the 
1 


Proverbs of Solomon.’”” It may not be too imaginative to surmise 
that Colet felt a peculiar identification with Paul as one who was a 
Christian by a narrow margin, for Colet himself felt called upon to 
combat by rigorous discipline what he considered his natural tenden- 
cies away from a Christian life.” Mr. Seebohm was struck by “Colet’s 


] 9913 


iimost personal affection for St. Pau And although Erasmus re- 
marks that Colet “had such a reverence for the wonderful majesty of 
Christ, that the writings of the apostles seemed to grow poor by the 
side of it,” it is significant that (not unlike Luther at this point), 


Colet in all of his writings goes to some pains to vivify, portray, per- 


314 


sonalize and recollect Paul as a human figure, but never Jesus. 


Indeed this consciousness of Paul as a person and of his epistles as 
humen documents is probably Colet’s fundamentally original contribu- 
tion to the history of biblical studies. Certainly it was important in 
giving whatever fame they received to his Oxford lectures. He was 
interested in Paul’s career, in its chronology” (and remarkably percep- 
tive he was in lining this out from the difficult New Testament evi- 
dence), his manner of writing, his counsels and admonitions. He re- 
fers to Paul as “the expounder of the Gospel, and possessor of the 
mind of Christ.”" He asks his hearers to 


observe the marvelous skill which is . . . shown by that divine 
orator St. Paul; and the marvelously effective way of address which 
he uses, in tempering sweet with bitter, words that soothe with 
words that wound.” 


This kind of contrast Colet wove into his own writings in a way ob- 
viously patterned on Paul’s usage. Paul seemed to him “to be a fa- 


thomless ocean of wisdom and piety,” as he wrote to Richard Kidder- 


"Erasmus, Lives. ... p. 25. 


“Tbid., pp. 31 f. 

“The Oxford Reformers, p. 80. 

“Op. cit., pp. 37 f. 

*Cf. Colet, Lect. on Rom., pp. 94 ff. 

p. 88. 

“From the fragmentary commentary of Colet on Romans 1-5; hereinafter referred 
to as Com. on Rom. to distinguish this work from the more important Oxford 
lectures on Romans. The “commentary” is found in Letters to Radulphus on the 
Mosaie Accourt of the Creation, Together with Other Treatises, tr. Lupton, pp. 
47-163. The present reference is to p. 123. ; 
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minster, the Abbot of Winchcombe,* to whom he expatiates at length 
in praise of St. Paul. 


The attachment to Paul, however, was no idle fascination, but it 


provided Colet with a basis or model for his interest in repristination 
of the Christian life of the individual and of the Church. If repristina- 
tion was the goal generally of the humanists in their concern for the 
“re-formation” of the Church, then that which is particularly Coletian 
with regard to “re-formation” is the fastening upon Paul as a person, 
and upon the Pauline writings as descriptive of the pure primitive 
Church, for a model of individual and corporate Christianity. 

A seventeenth century observer remarked the modeling of Colet’s 
own life after the Pauline pattern when he said, “And truely, this great 
Deane of St. Pauls taught and lived like St. Paul.”” In his lectures 
on the Pauline epistles Colet makes much of the fact that “the mind 
and purpose of St. Paul was ... that in the Church all should be even 
as he himself was.” An epistle, Colet contended, was addressed to the 
Christians in Corinth and their peculiar problems because they “did 
wander from the footsteps of St. Paul.” Although it would be foolish 
to try to press the argument of Colet’s imitatio Pauli to a point of pre- 
cise copying of Paul’s peculiar vocation and activities, it is true that 
Colet literalized, at least for his own life and vocation, some of the 
doings of the Apostle. 

For example, Colet in his lecturing insisted upon quoting scripture 
from memory, not from the book. This was no mere quirk of the man, 
but an emulation of what he took to be the practice of the Apostles, 
notably Paul, regarding their use of the Old Testament in their writing 
and speaking. In disagreement with the general trend of the renaissance 
humanists toward prolific quotation of authorities, Colet disdained 
“over scrupulous alleging of authorities” as a “self-display . . . that 
[writers or speakers] may be thought to have read and remembered 
much.” Colet rather followed what he took to be Paul’s practice. 
“But he who is conscious of his own learning, fearlessly says, like St. 
Paul, no more than it is written, or as saith the Scripture.” 


8Salient portions of the letter are in Lupton, Life, pp. 90 ff., and in Seebohm. 0). 
cit., pp. 45 f. 
*Donald Lupton (1637). quoted by J. H. Lupton as a motto for his edition of 
Colet’s First Cor., opp. title page, 1874 ed. 
"First Cor., p. 44. 
p. 36. 
=Com. on Rom., pp. 63 and 146; cf. Lupton’s remark in First Cor., p. 4 a 
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Colet revised the cathedral statutes of St. Paul’s church in London, 
after he became Dean, to prohibit the marriage even of vergers, adduc- 
ing Pauline arguments to the effect that church workers should have 
singleness of purpose and eschew distractions.“ Perhaps this desire 
for close following of the pattern of Paul was the reason that “Colet 
was no great favourite . . . with many of his own college, being too 
strict about canonical disciplines.” 

Colet’s pacifism is manifest in all of his writings. But he does not 
characteristically argue that some inherent aspect of the Christian faith 
renders the opposition of evil by evil or force ineffective or wrong. 
Rather he bases his entire pacifistic outlook on Paul’s maxim to the 
Romans, “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.”” He 
exhorts priests to be kindly, bountiful and merciful in their dealings 
with recalcitrant laymen, after the model of Paul’s “accommodation” 
of his messages to the conditions of those to whom they are addressed; 
and laymen are to place upon themselves this ideal by kind and piteous 
dealings with “lost and abandoned” priests.” 

The greater bulk of the lectures on Romans given at Oxford is in 
explication of the closing chapters of the epistle, 12-16, and Colet ap- 
plies this body of Paul’s admonitions directly to some ills which he per- 
ceives in the Church in England in his day. The lectures on First 
Corinthians are occupied in large measure with excoriating the con- 
temporary practices and malpractices of England’s ecclesiastical courts, 
as well as the apparently common procedure of taking cases of non- 
payment of tithes into civil courts. All this is ruled out on the single 
point of Paul’s prohibition of lawsuits between the Christians in Corinth. 
Colet takes no cognizance of the distinction between the members of 
a minority religion in a vast empire inimical to Christianity and their 
going to court to settle their disputes, and on the other hand the rather 
different situation of a supposedly Christian nation and empire which 
has chosen to erect a judicial system which gave great place to the in- 
stitutional church. Because Paul prohibited lawsuits among Corinthiain 
Christians, ergo they must be avoided in England fifteen centuries 
later! 

In the Convocation sermon of 1512, the ills of the Church are at- 
tacked as deviations from the way which St. Paul laid down for the 


=Cf, Lupton’s introduction to First Cor., p. x!viil. 
“Erasmus, Lives, p. 40. — 
=Cf. esp. Lect. on Rom., pp. 89 ff. 


"Com. on Rom., pp. 89 f. 
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church to follow. While other scriptural references, to be sure, are 
made, the sermon pleads primarily the injunctions of Paul about the 
Christian life as the basis for a demand for purification of ecclesiastical 
practice and manners. Underlying his demand for “reformation” of 
manners is a rather literalized conception of worldliness and conformity 
to this world, and a direct application of this conception to some of the 
offending ways of the Church at the time. One poignant example is 
the tracing, after Paul, of all evils to covetousness. 


the decaye of the churche, all the offences of the worlde, come of 
the couetousnes of prestes; according to that of Saynt Paule, that 
here I repete agayne and beate into your eares: couetousnes is the 
roote of all euyll.* 


_ To be shorte, and to conclude at one worde: all corruptnes, al! 


What has been said about Colet’s repristinism @ /a Paul must not be 
allowed to imply that he read Paul simply and solely as a guide to 
morals end manners of Christian people, individually and collectively. 
'To be sure, he endeavored to get at the underlying meaning of Paul’s 
message in so far as it applied to Paul’s readers as he understood their 
situation, and then to apply that inner meaning to his own situation. 
But neither must it be assumed that the core of Paul’s thought was 
found by Colet to be primarily theological in the sense that Luther 
dealt with Paul in a primarily theological wey. Nothing that Colet 
found in the Christian message, whether articulated by Paul or others, 
was of a nature radical enough to shake the foundations of human or 
ecclesiastical life. Rather the “inner meaning” of Christianity was pre- 
cisely a model of living diligently and devotedly for the purifying and 
extending, not for the revolutionizing or revivifying, of the Church. 


For our warrynge is to pray, to rede and study scriptures, to 
preache the worde of God, to ministre the sacramentes of helth, 
to do sacrifice for the people, and to offre hostis for their sinnes. 
For we are mediatours and meanes vnto God for men. The which 
saynt Paule witnessethe, writying to the Hebrewes... . * 


Colet was peculiarly fascinated with Paul’s conception of the church 
as a body composed of members, and this notion——-among others such 
as the virtues of faith, hope and charity—he uses as the clue to the 
central meaning of Paul. When that meaning has been discovered, it 
“Colet, The Sermon. . .Made to the Conuocacion, p. 296. 
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js turned into channels which would repristinate human and ecclesi- 
astical affairs according to man’s Edenic state, which is the state to 
which he has been in principle re-established by Christianity. Colet 
sought the essence of Christianity as a model for ethical and church 
life, and felt that he had discovered it in Paul: 


This pattern of nature, the best subject to show what is right, 
must be closely copied by that Christian body . . . which consists : 
of Christ, as head, and faithful Christians, as members. It was 
the purpose of Christ, himself the author of nature, to express na- 
ture herself among men, and to bring back to the order and beauty : 
of nature what had diverged from order, and to reform the human 
race, all deformed zs it was, and disfigured and abominable. . . . 
This could not be done without some mighty living force, which, ( 
being in all its fulness in one, might be poured out from that one 
upon the many; which might go forth, and recall, restore. win { 
back and re-establish for mankind their pristine state; .. . reform- 
ing all things to a better condition... .™ | 


Colet proceeds to describe in virtually Utopian terms the life which 
repristinated Christianity would accomplish by repristinating mankind. 

But he also understood Paul, as his predecessors did not, as a very 
human figure, who, after the pattern of God’s accommodation of Him- 
self to His creation, was able to accommodate his injunctions and prin- 
ples to his hearers. Colet sees a distinction between Paul’s precepts, 
ounsels, indulgences and prohibitions.” And he connects these with 
the faith which undergirds them. He has no doubt that St. Paul’s 
“opinion is that no one lives rightly or can be righteous, save by faith in 
Christ." Yet faith produces a righteousness of a permanent and stand- 
rd variety, which Paul articulated most purely, and which must re- 
form the Church in every day. For “St. Paul now proceeds in his 
Epistle skillfully to show, that they who by grace have been set free 
= Tt is with this understanding 


from their sins, must not sin again... 


that Colet yearns “that the ministers of ecclesiastical affairs, and those 
who call themselves expounders of pontifical law, would understand 
that, without the grace of Christ, they in vain administer laws for 

Christ’s people.”™ 


Thus Colet’s interpretation of Paul d 
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“Lect. on Rom., pp. 71 ff. 
“First Cor., pp. 74 ff. 
"Lect. on Rom., p. 4. 
“[bid., p. 13. 

“Com. on Rom., p. 162. 
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JOHN COLET AND REFORMATION 
ther’s, in that Colet saw Paul as the leading exponent of a religio 
which had in principle restored man to a pristine state and which de- 
manded a conduct of life not seriously deviating from the pristine stat 
of the early Church: Christian men and institutions are to re-conform 
to that pattern in whatever generation. They are gathered in, restored 
and protected from the distortion which the world inclines to produc 
in them. While Luther saw in the Christian faith as Paul understood 
it a breaking into human life of a power and force of spiritual dimen- 
sions which restlessly and in spite of human opposition finds its articu- 
lation somehow, some time, externally in the world; in an externality 
which is constantly changed and re-formed. If the latter be a matter 
of “reformation,” then Colet’s thought and work pointed to repristi- 
nation. 


In fairness to Colet’s historical particularity, it must be asked just 
how he was led to form his conception of Paul and the Pauline writing: 
as the model for the repristination of Christian personal and ecclesi- 
astical life. The answer lies in the influence of Plato and Platonism 
and Neo-Platonism upon Colet’s thought, all of which were mediated 
to him through two major influences, the Dionysian writings and the 
Platonism of the Florentine humanists Marsilio Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola. 

Evidence is lacking for any clear judgment as to whether Colet ever 
perceived the non-apostolic origin of the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius 
the Areopagite. It has been indicated that he considered this Neo- 
Platonically mystical corpus of literature as the work of Paul’s disciple 
to whom reference is made in Acts 17:34. It seems certain that Colet 
never knew of the findings of Laurentius Valla with regard to the 
Hierarchies. Whether he did or did not accept Grocyn’s sudden con- 
clusions as to the non-apostolic character of the writings is not really 
germane, since the extant Coletian literature unmistakably assumes 
their apostolic character, regardless of how Colet may have thought 
later in his life. 

Nor does the present thesis hang on the precise influence of the 
Italian humanistic Platonists on Colet. It is generally acknowledged 
that this influence was profound and to a large degree determinative 
of Colet’s thought. Much of his fame today certainly rests on his 
position as the late mediaeval introducer of Platonism into England. 
It is known that Colet’s lectures on the Bible echo those of Ficino. 
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ligion However difficult it is for a modern mind to read St. Paul in terms 
h de- of Platonic and Plotinian categories, it is nonetheless true that Coict 


state so understood Paul. That his Platonism was colored by Christianity 
form to a greater extent than most of his fellow-humanists could hardly be 
tored challenged. But the point is not that his Platonism was so colored, but j 
»duce that his Paulinism was colored by a certain Platonism. ; 
stood Thus the Pauline distinction between pneumatikos and sarkikos was 

men- readily broken into a Platonic dualism by Colet, and the spiritual was 
rticu- conceived primarily as a static essence to which the bodily must conform 

ality if one is to share in eternality and permanence and the good life. 

atter Thus, in common with his mediaeval predecessors, Colet accepted 

Tisti- the theological virtues as a ladder of ascent, and was far from treating 


them in a revolutionary way, as did, for instance, Luther. 


When the Platonization of Paul by Colet is recognized, and coupled 
with a realization of Colet’s genuinely humanistic approach to the 


bt Pauline writings as human documents addressed to human situations 
-les}- but containing eternal precepts to which all human self-fulfillment, 
ats personal or ecclesiastical, must conform, then it is not surprising to see 
Lal that he meant by “reformation” something radically different from what 
es is generally meant when the term is applied to Luther’s break-through 
della and the movement which that event commenced. 
A better term for Colet than “Reformer”—in spite of his fondness 

oun for the term—is “repristinator.” 
ysius 
\e0- 
dole WAS EZRA NEHEMIAH? 
Colet 
the By Donatp Fay Rosinson 
con- Hingham, Massachusetts 7 
ite | It is nearly sixty years since Dr. Torrey first published his contention 
wre that Ezra was a fictitious character invented by the Chronicler.’ Very 

lew have ever accepted the theory in its entirety. For the majority the 
the impression of at least some degree of independence in the Ezra material 
ae is too strong. Even among those who agree that Ezra himself may be 
te unhistorical, many feel that the Chronicler is using an “Ezra story,” not 


indulging in free invention; for the shift from the third person to the 
first at Ezra 7:27 and back again to the third at 9:15 points to the in- 


‘Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, 18.6. ee 


his 
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corporation of an already existing document, and is difficult to explain 
satisfactorily on any other basis. Probably most students of post- 
exilic Israel even today consider Ezra the scribe an historical person and 
the founder of later Judaism.’ 

Yet the evidence in favor of Dr. Torrey’s theory is strong. The lin- 
guistic argument on which he himself built so much of his case is per- 
haps the weakest of all, because so much depends in such an argument 
on the arrangement and emphasis of the material and the intellectual 
peculiarities of both writer and reader. But it is an objective fact re- 
quiring explanation that Jesus ben Sirach makes no mention of Ezra in 
his catalog of famous men. And I myself find it most impressive that 
the founder of Jewish racial exclusiveness, who dissolved marriages and 
orphaned children to maintain the purity of the Jewish people, did not 
leave on record so much as his own father’s name. For a comparison 
of his genealogy as given in Ezra 7:1-5 with the list of high priests in 
I Chr. 6:4-15 makes it clear that one is but an abbreviation of the 
other; and according to this Ezra must have been a brother of Jehoza- 
dak and upwards of 200 years old in the seventh year of the second 
Artaxerxes. 

There is one possible explanaticn of all the phenomena in Ezra- 
Nehemiah which so far as I know has never been suggested. Dr. Tor- 
rey has more or less facetiously maintained that in certain passages 
Nehemiah is only a pseudonym for Ezra.° It may be that actually the 
converse is true, that Ezra is none other than the Chronicler’s reincar- 
nation, for his own reasons and purposes, of Nehemiah. This paper 
will undertake a new analysis of Ezra and Nehemiah in support of 
this suggestion.’ 

It is not open to serious doubt that the end of the Chronicle was cut 
off and inserted into the canon before the rest of the book because it 
was the principal source for a history of the period it covers. But that 
does not necessarily mean that our present Ezra-Nehemiah is the end 
of the Chronicle and no more. Indeed it is reasonable to suppose that 
this section would be used as a central text into which in the course of 


time other material that seemed of importance would be inserted for 


*Cf. The Interpreter’s Bible (1B). Il (1954). 563-66 

"In Esra Studies (1910). p. 248. re Neh. 12:27-13:31: where of course he further 
identifies Ezra as the Chronicler himself. 

‘The more important of the many critical studies of Ezra and Nehemiah are 
mentioned and in some measure discussed in JB. III. 551 ff. 
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preservetion.” The divergences between the Massoretic Text and First 
Esdras suggest that this did happen, and that it happened also to this 
other recension of the end of the Chronicle, but in a different way. It 
follows that anything present in one text but missing in the other, or 


anything occurring in both texts but in different contexts, may very pro- 
bably be an interpolation; and that by dropping such passages we may 


have left an approximation to the original Chronicle. 
Setting Ezra-Nehemiah and First Esdras in parallel columns we get: 


I Esd. 1:1-58 IT Chr. 35:1-36:21 
I Esd. 2:1-15 Ezra 
I Esd. 2:16-30 (Ezra 4:7-24) 
I Esd. 3:1-5:6 no parallel 
| I Esd. 5:7-73 Fizra 2:1-4:5 
on no parallel ; Ezra 4: 
in (I Esd. 2:16-30) Ezra 4:7-24 
he Esd. 6:1-9:36 Ezra 5:1-10:44 
no parallel Neh. 1:1-7:72 
I Esd. 9:37-55 Neh. 7:73-8:12 
It will be noted that the two become virtually identical if 2:16—5:6 
s is dropped from Frst Esdras, 4:6-24 from Ezra, and 1:1—7:72 rai 
Nehemiah. 
Ezra 4:7- -24=1 Esd. 2:16-30 is the only passage in the book of Ezra 
es 
’ whose parallel in First Esdras is not in the same relative position. [t 
r plays havoc with the Chronicler’s chronology.” In First Esdras it fares 
ai no better; if anything a little worse. Furthermore, Ezra 4:24 is vir- 
tually a repetition of 4:5 and makes no sense where it stands, for it 
closes a passage concerning the building of the city walls with the state- 
ment that work was stopped on the temple. To argue that the passage 
Was inserted by later editors to preserve what seemed to them valuable 
t istorical material is the simplest explanation of the various discrepan- 
it hist l 1 is th pl planat f tl 1 n 
i cies; and there seems to be no valid reason why it might not be the 


right one. 


The material that is unique to one recension falls into four distinct 
blocks. Of these the shortest is the single verse, Ezra 4:6. This looks 
a little like some editor’s attempt to cope with the chronological difh-— 

bbe suggestion makes a relatively early date for the Chronicle possible without 
necessitating the notion that Ezra-Nehemiah was never part of it. See Elmslie, 7B, II, 
345. does not account for I Eisd. 1:1- 58. 

"By interpolating the reign of Artaxerxes between Cyrus and Darius. If this 
Passage and 4:6 are omitted. one is left with a simple telescoping of time. which puts 
the whole period from Cyrus to Darius within the lifetime of Zerubbabel. 
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culties created by the following passage. Or it may be the only sur- 
viving fragment of a story concerning the reign of Xerxes." In any 
case it is not too difficult to conceive of it as an interpolation. 

That Neh. 1:1-7:72 was part of the original Chronicle is open to 
justifiable doubt on several grounds.* First, only the most diligent in 
finding traces of the Chronicler’s style have been able to discover any 
clear-cut evidence of his activity, even in the chapter which is almost 
never attributed to Nehemiah.’ Second, the passage contains a slightly 
variant form of the list that has already been used by the Chronicler 
at Ezra 2:1-69. Finally, these memoirs do not occur in First Esdras, 
and to judge by Josephus never did.” On the other hand, that this 
material would have been considered worth saving if the Chronicler 
had not seen fit to use it is beyond question. 

The third passage, the story of the three youths in I Esd. 3:1-4:42, 
is quite different in character from its surroundings, and virtually no 
one considers it a part of the original Chronicle. 

The remaining passage, I Esd. 4:43-5:6, cannot be dismissed so 
summarily. Batten in his commentary argues on the basis of Dr. Tor- 
rey’s Ezra Studies for the authenticity of the greater part of it, though 
he rejects Torrey’s contention that the passage originally referred to 
Cyrus rather than to Darius.” Certainly it is reasonable to maintain 
that the story in Ezra 3:1 ff. needs some introduction, if only a clear 
indication of the year in which the “seventh month” occurred. But there 
are difficulties in the way of accepting the theory, whether in Batten’s 
form or in Torrey’s. As First Esdras now stands, there is a point- 
blank contradiction between this introductory material referring to Dar- 
ius and the statement in 5:73 that the enemies of the tribe of Judah 
and Benjamin “hindered the finishing of the building all the time that 
king Cyrus lived.” This statement is to be found also in the parallel 
passage, Ezra 4:5, and so probably was in the Chronicle. On the other 
hand Dr. Torrey’s substitution of Cvrus for Darius has no textual evi- 
dence and is nothing but an arbitrary solution of the contradiction. The 
explanation that seems most simply to account for all facts is that the 


7Cf. Batten in International Critical Commentary (1913), p. 155 ff., where he links 
3:4-5 with it. 

"This suggestion has been made before. Cf. 7B, III. 560. 

"Neh. 3. The outstanding exception is Torrey. who assigns this chapter to the 
Chronicler (Composition, p. 37) and finds evidences of the Chronicler’s hand elsewhere: 

*Apparentiy Josephus used the Nehemiah memoirs in an independent and somewhat 
variant form; and also introduced alterations (e. g., the date) of his own, see ./nt. 


xi. 5: 6-8. 
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— Chronicler himself omitted the material in I Esd. 4:43-5:6, and that it 
any was interpolated.by a later editor, perhaps from the source the Chroni- 
cler had used. 
‘on All the foregoing material sits uncomfortably in its context, and the 
a continuity is not disturbed but improved by its omission. There is 
ny thus no serious difficulty in the way of making a basic restoration of 
ost that section of the Chronicle which is to be found in both Ezra-Nehe- 
tly miah and First Esdras by a quite mechanical use of exact parallelism. 


ler That First Esdras, and so presumably the Chronicle, extended be- 
yond I Esd. 9:55—=Neh. 8:12 is reasonably certain; for First Esdras 


“as 
his closes with a minute fragment of Neh. 8:13, and Josephus records the 
‘ler Feast of Booths first mentioned in Neh. 8:14.” But there is no indica- 

tion in Josephus that his source extended farther. On the other hand 
42, First Esdras was the preferred version of this book in Josephus’ day, 


and it is not to be supposed that only fragmentary copies existed. In- 
deed it is probable that the Hebrew original was still in existence also. 
So if we are to hold to the hypothesis of parallelism, we must look for 
the end of the Chronicle close at hand. 

So far as Josephus is concerned the Chronicle might have ended at 
Neh. 8:18. But the following two chapters are a sort of recapitulation 
of the whole course of Hebrew history, ending with a determination to 
do better in the future. The passage thus provides an excellent con- 
clusion to the book. And yet because it is cast in the form of poetry 
and discourse and because it contains so little new material, Josephus 
t- might well have considered it irrelevant to his purpose and substituted 
his little colophon about Ezra’s death, a source for which needs hardly 
to be sought. As the passage now stands, Neh. 10:1-29 constitutes a 
break in structure, and could easily be explained by the hypothesis 
under consideration as an interpolation to preserve a list which the 
interpolator believed to be a roster of those who had signed the agree- 
ment mentioned in 9:38. Neh. 11 on the other hand begins with twen- 
ty-four verses which have already been used by the Chronicler in a 
variant form in I Chr. 9:1-34." So it seems reasonable to contend that 
the original Chronicle ended with Neh. 10:39. 

This would mean that the last three chapters of Nehemiah constitute 
a sort of scrapheap of material that later editors thought worthy of 
preservation. Certainly their total lack of continuity supports the sug- 


“Ant xi. 5. 5. 
"To one who accepts the theory that the Chronicler did not compile the first nine 
chapters, this argument is of course not valid. a 
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gestion. And a glance at their contents strengthens the impression that 
the suggestion may very well be correct. ; 
Chapter 11 is a badly preserved list of the inhabitants, lay and cleri- 
cal, of Jerusalem and the surrounding countryside. As has been pointed 
out, the Chronicler has already used a variant of the first twenty-four 
verses. And the Benjamite villages (vss. 31-35) are to be found in 
Ezra 2:20-33—Neh. 7:25-37 in what appears to be an independent list. 
On the other hand the villages of Judah «nd much of the detail of the 
Altogether it is a little 


entire chapter are not to be found elsewhere.’ 
difficult to believe that the Chronicler is responsible for the chapter, but 
quite easy to attribute it to the diligence of antiquarian editors. 


rhe neat chapter contains, first, two lists and various notes concern- 
ing priests and Levites (12:1-26). These are not in the best condition 
and they have no connections fore or aft with the book in which they 
stand, Next is a story about the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem, 
in which what seems to be an expanded fragment of Nehemiah’s me- 
moirs ts embedded (12:27-43). This is followed by a brief passage 
concerning the support and service of the temple (12:44-47). Many 
indications of the Chronicler’s hand have been found in these two 
passages. But it is possible that they are due largely to the subject 
matter, and that Neh. 12:27-47 comprises fragments of a lost history 
of post-exilic Judah, written by a person with many of the same inter- 
ests as the Chronicler and much the same point of view. Possibly the 
following brief passage, 13:1-3, is another fragment of this history, pre- 
served because it gives extra justification to the dissolution of marri- 
ages to foreigners. Finally, 13:4-31 reads like three incidents from 
Nehemiah’s memoirs, and is usually held to be such. Here too the 
Chronicler’s hand has been seen, but again the similarity to the Chroni- 
cler’s writing may be due largely to the subject matter. 

The lack of continuity or even discernible order in these last three 
chapters of Nehemiah demands some sort of explanation. To suppose 
them to be the Chronicler’s deliberate conclusion to his work is to un- 
derrate even the poorest opinion that could be formed of his ability on 
the basis of the earlier part of the Chronicle. Siovenly condition of 
text can be laid to faulty copying and poor preservation. But the dif_i- 
culties with the book of Nehemiah are skeletal. It is hard to see how 
the accidents of transmission could have produced such confusion. It 


MT e.. in the Chronicle. Most of the villages of Judah. if not all, are included in the 
‘ong list of Judean towns in Jos. 15:21-62. 
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, equally hard to see why a writer who was not afraid to cut, expand, 
swrite and rearrange his material should be reduced to winding up his 
ook with a patchwork of left-overs.” On the other hand such a 
atchwork is precisely what would result if later editors felt constrained 
to add to an existing scroll fragmentary material that they considered 
orth preserving. 

It is suggested then that the conclusion of the original Chronicle 

mprised the following passages: Ezra 1:1-4:5, 5:1-10:44, Neh. 7:73- 

35, 10:30-39. Corruptions mar the text, and there may be deliberate 

missions and interpolations and even purposeful alterations here and 

wre. But on the whole the above passages constitute a relatively 
mooth continuity. And a point in favor of the suggestion is that it 
s not depend at <I] on rearrangement. 

So reconstructed the close of the Chronicle falls into two parts. ‘The 
first concerns the return under Cyrus and the completion of the temple 
under Darius. The second tells of Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem, his 

ssolution of the mixed marriages and his restoration of the true re- 

rion; and the Chronicle closes with a new covenant which by impli- 
tion is attributed to Ezra. 

For the first part the principal source appears to be an Aramaic 

story, a section of which the Chronicler incorporates verbatim, Ezra 
5:1-6:18." Whatever one may think of its value as history, it is diffi- 

It to avoid the conclusion that this passage was written before the 
Chronicle and by another hand. Any other explanation of the use of 
Aramaic at this point is unconvincing, for the narrative as well as the 
correspondence is in Aramaic. Moreover it is quite possible that Ezra 
I1:1-11 is nothing but the Chronicler’s rewriting of this same history. 
The bulk of the material in that chapter, including the difficult name 

eshbazzar, is to be found also in Ezra 5:1-6:18. Except for the 

me Mithradates, which may have been derived from another source,” 
nly the embellishments of the Hebrew account are lacking in the Ara- 
tic; and these—notably the opulent list of temple vessels—are quite 
thin the Chronicler’s powers of imagination. Moreover that the wri- 

-of the Hebrew had the Aramaic passage in mind seems highly pro- 

ble on phraseological grounds. The phrase “the God which is in 


On the Chronicler’s methods of composition, see Elmslie, 7B, II]. 341 ff. 

This, like nearly every other statement that can be made about Ezra-Nehemiah. 
been violently controverted. Some commentators attribute the Aramaic passage 
the Chronicler himself. 

The name occurs also in Ezra 4:7, but there is no apparent connection between the 
passages. 
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Jerusalem” occurs several times in the Aramaic.“ In the Hebrew 
(1:3) we read, “Yahweh God of Israel (he is the God who is in Jeru- 
salem).” 

More important for the purposes of this paper is the census in Ezra 
2. In our present Ezra-Nehemiah this occurs also in connection with the 
Nehemiah material (Neh. 7:6-72). The duplication is strong evidence 
in favor of an origin independent of and prior to the Chronicle. Fur- 
thermore there is reason to suppose that the census was part of a 
longer document. For in both contexts the parallel extends beyond 
the list itself to include a connecting link that dates the subsequent 
material in “the seventh month.” And though the census itself occurs 
but once in First Esdras, this bridge is used twice as in the canonical 
Ezra-Nehemiah.” 

As the book now stands, and this presumably is the way the Chroni- 
cler wrote it, two different stories are introduced by this duplicated 
bridge. In Ezra 3:2 the story that follows concerns the restoration of 
the altar and the laying of the temple foundations. In Neh. 8:1b the 
story concerns a reading of the law, which leads directly to a celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Booths; and of this it is said that “from the days 
of Jeshua the son of Nun to that day the people of Israel had not done 
so.”” It is a fair guess that one or the other of these stories followed 
the link passage in the source the Chronicler used. But which one 
was it! 

The story in chap. 3 contains phrase after phrase that is to be found 
in similar context in the Chronicler’s history of David and Solomon.* 
Even Tyre, Sidon and Joppa are mentioned in that account also.* The 
restoration of the altar is dated “the first day of the seventh month;” 
which seems a little too soon as a sequel to the phrase “when the sev- 
enth month was come;” and there is no necessary reason for the event 
to have taken place in the seventh month at all. The reference to the 
Feast of Booths in 3:4 is in contradiction to the statement already 
quoted from Neh. 8:17. The names in 3:8, 9 are all to be found in 
other material that was available to the Chronicler.* Even the color- 


**Note especially Ezra 6:12. 

*T Esd. §:46-47; 9:37-38. 

*°Neh. 8:17. 

™Cf. I Chr 14:1, 15:16, 24, 16:5. 6, 37, 40, 23:24, 31; II Chr. 2:4, 8-10, 15, 16. 3:2. 

:11-13, 7:3, 6, 8:12-14. 

1 Chr. 22:4, II Chr 2:16. 

*Zerubbabel and Jeshua are to be found in the Aramaic document, Haggai and 
Zechariah. For the names of the Levites, note especially Neh. 3:18, 24, 10:9, 11:15-17, 
12:8.9. all of which may in some measure be reliable. 
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ful picture of the weeping and the shouts of joy that accompanied the 
laying of the foundation of the temple echoes Hag. 2:3 and Neh. 12:43. 
In short, the entire chapter reads like a composite of items from di- 
verse sources welded together by the Chronicler himself. On the other 
and the story of the reading of the law has no known antecedents; 
nd the dating in the seventh month leads logically into the story of 
the celebration of the Feast of Booths. It seems therefore that this 
second story is the more likely one to have been in the Chronicler’s 
source, and that the entire block of material Neh. 7:6-8:18 preserves 
the general outlines of that earlier document. 

In the present Ezra-Nehemiah, and also presumably in the Chronicle, 
the principal character of the stories in Neh. 8 is Ezra. And it seems 
to be beyond doubt that this chapter is part of the Ezra story as the 
Chronicler composed it. But the material immediately preceding this 
chapter in the Massoretic Text is, as it stands, a continuation of Ne- 
hemiah’s memoirs. The verse that introduces the census, Neh. 7:5, is 
in the first person, and this first person is indubitably Nehemiah. The 
repetition of the census must have some reason behind it. May not 
the obvious explanation be the correct one, that there existed a version 
of Nehemiah’s memoirs, or a history incorporating Nehemiah’s me- 
moirs, in which the census stood in this position? In that case, may not 
the story in Nehemiah 8 have originally had Nehemiah as its principal 
character? Other evidence of a history incorporating Nehemiah’s me- 
moirs has already been mentioned, Neh. 12:27-43. May not this en- 
tire block of material, Neh. 7:6-8:18, be another fragment of the same 
document? Could not the similarity in style between the two passages 
speak as well for an earlier contemporary of the Chronicler as for the 
Chronicler himself? 


Then if Neh. 8:1b-18 is part of an older history, in which Ezra has 
displaced Nehemiah, and if this same history elsewhere incorporates 
sections of the Nehemiah memoirs in their original autobiographical 
form, why may not the principal part of the Ezra story, Ezra 7-10, be 
a rewriting of another part of this same history? A number of points 
may be adduced to support the possibility. 


In the first place, within the limits of the suggested reconstruction of 
the Chronicle the name Nehemiah occurs but twice. It stands in the 
list of those who came up with Zerubbabel in Ezra 2:2, and it is linked 
with the title Tirshatha and with the name of Ezra in Neh. 8:9. The 
first of these the Chronicler clearly intended to be understood as re- 
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ferring to some other individual altogether. The second instance does 
not appear in the parallel in First Esdras, where the Tirshatha and 
Ezra are mentioned, but not Nehemiah.™ So the possibility is high that 
it was not in the Chronicle, but is a later editorial gloss. Furthermore 
there is not even any clear-cut mention within these limits of the work 
for which Nehemiah was famous, “who raised up for us the walls that 
were fallen, and set up the gates and the bars, and raised up our ruins 
again.” 

On the other hand the name Ezra is hardly to be found outside these 
postulated limits of the Chronicle, and only twice can it be surely iden- 
tified as referring to the scribe. One of these instances is in Neh. 
12:36, in the expanded passage from Nehemiah’s memoirs, and is un- 
questionably an interpolation. The other is in Neh. 12:26, where it is 
associated with the name of “Nehemiah the governor.” ‘The sentence 
in which it occurs is very similar to Neh. 12:47, where Ezra’s name is 
not mentioned, although there seems to be no reason for its omission. 
It is possible that both sentences come from a source that did not men- 
tion Ezra, and that the name was added in 12:26 either by the person 
who put the present text together or by a later editor. The name occurs 
in three other places. In 12:1 and 13 comparison with Neh. 10:2 makes 
it virtually certain that it is a corruption (perhaps editorial and de- 


liberate) of Azariah; and here it could hardly refer to the scribe any- 
way. Finally in a list of names in Neh. 12:33 it follows the name Aza- 
riah and may be merely a corruption and repetition of it, or an inter- 
polation of the same order as that in 12:36. 


If Nehemiah son of Hacaliah is mentioned outside the Chronicle but 
never within it, and if Ezra the scribe is mentioned in the Chronicle 
but not elsewhere, then the road is open to an identification of the two. 

Another point comes from Josephus. There are certainly differ- 
ences between Josephus’ account of Nehemiah and Nehemiah’s own ac- 
count as we now have it. What might be called the literary embellish- 
ments are very different in Josephus. The material in the fifth and 
thirteenth chapters do not appear in Josephus at all. But insofar as 
the account in Josephus is based on the Nehemiah memoirs as we know 
them, it follows with one exception the order of those memoirs closely. 
The exception is mention of the dedication of the city walls (Neh. 
12:31-43). Logically this should stand between the fifteenth and six- 


*T Esd. 9:49. 
*FEcclus. 49:13. 
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teenth verses of the present sixth chapter of Nehemiazh;” and its posi- 
tion in Josephus indicates that in Josephus’ text of Nehemiah it did 
stand there. In other words, Josephus was following a different and 
in some ways a better form of the same fundamental document that 
survives as the first six and a quarter chapters of our present Nehe- 
miah. 

Now in Josephus’ eccount there is one important piece of narrative 
that is conspicuously lacking in our Nehemiah: “Now when he was 
come to Babylon, and had taken with him many of his countrymen, 
he came to Jerusalem.”” The crucial I-section of Ezra is an expanded 
form of precisely this narrative and very little else.* Furthermore the 
arrival in Jerusalem (the only element in the narrative which also oc- 
curs in our present Nehemiah) is recounted in both Ezra and Nehe- 
miah in virtually identical words. In Ezra it reads, “And we came to 
Jerusalem and there we remained three days;” and in Nehemiah, “So I 
came to Jerusalem and was there three days.” This is the more striking 
in that in neither case do the three days seem to have any particular 
significance. Moreover both documents use the colorful phrase “the good 
hand of my God upon me;” which proves nothing in itself, perhaps, 
but at least does not detract from the suggestion that both documents 
may have been originally composed by the same devout individual.” 

A third point concerns the order of the Ezra story. There are sev- 
eral awkward transitions in it, and these are one of the frequently ad- 
duced pieces of evidence in favor of a written source. If in fact Ezra 
7:27-8:36 is an expansion of a passage from Nehemiah, it cannot have 
been followed originally by Ezra 9. But the fact is that Ezra 9 does 
not read like the sequel to Ezra 8 anyway; and it is quite usually 
believed that Neh. 7:70-8:18 originally intervened. There is no reason 
why a recasting of the whole of Neh. 2:12-7:4, plus the census, may 
not also have preceded Ezra g in the Chronicler’s source.” 


Finally, what is Ezra credited with accomplishing? As has been 
noted, the covenant in Neh. 10:30-39 is attributed to him by implica- 


”The verb “heard” in 6:16 would then refer to the “joy of Jerusalem” that “was 
heard afar off” (12:43). 

“fet. 

*The only other subject treated in the I-section is the matter of foreign marriages, 
and Neh. 13:23-30 shows that Nehemiah was concerned with this. 

“Ezra 8:32; Neh. 2:11, 

“In Ezra this phrase usually appears in the plural; but it occurs in the singular 
(with the name of Yahweh added) in Ezra 7:28. 

“Undoubtedly the Chronicler set Ezra 9-10 ahead of Neh. 8 because he was un- 
willing that the Feast of Booths should have been celebrated by an unpurified group. 
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tion in the Chronicle. But the interpolated list of signers is headed 
not by Ezra but by Nehemiah. And the items of the covenant are 
virtually all to be found in Neh. 13:4-31, in what is generally held to 
be part of Nehemiah’s memoirs. Again, the accomplishment which 
looms largest in the Ezra story is the dissolution of the mixed marri- 
ages with which Ezra 9-10 is concerned. But that this was one of 
Nehemiah’s chief concerns may be seen by Nehemiah’s own account in 
Neh. 13:23-30. In short all acts of historic importance that Ezra is 
supposed to have performed were performed also by Nehemiah. It 
may be that they were performed only by Nehemiah. 


One thing however is assigned to Ezra in Ezra-Nehemiah, and also 
in the Chronicle, which Nehemiah quite certainly did not do; and that 
is the reading of the law in Neh. 8. For in Neh. 8:9 the Tirshatha 
joins Ezra, indeed precedes him, in addressing the people; and it seems 
extremely unlikely that the Tirshatha would appear at this point had 
there not been two individuals in the story from the beginning. In 
other words, the scribe that read the law must have been already in 
the source the Chronicler used. But he was in a subordinate position, 
as is clear from the sentence with which the account begins: “And 
they told Ezra the scribe to bring the book of the law of Moses.” Even 
the Chronicler’s editing cannot conceal the fact that the scribe was not 
acting on his own initiative. And if this whole section was indeed once 
part of a Nehemiah story, it must have shown the scribe as acting un- 
der the orders of Nehemiah. Did this relatively unimportant indi- 
vidual have the name of Ezra in the original also? It is quite possible; 
in which case, if the thesis of this paper is correct, the Chronicler has 
taken a minor character in his source and made him the hero of the 
tale. 

But why should the Chronicler have deliberately falsified his history! 

First, be it noted he was not afraid to alter the records of the past 
to fit his purpose. As Elmslie points out in the Interpreter’s Bible, he 
Was not writing history anyway, but a sort of gigantic homily based 
on history.” Alterations to make history what it should have been 
were quite in keeping with his conception of the work. For example, 
where Kings tells that Solomon sold twenty Galilean cities to Hiram 
king of Tyre for 120 gold talents, the Chronicler says that Hiram gave 
them to Solomon.” Again, the Chronicler asserts of the good king 


“111. 341 ff. All the contrasting passages that follow are pointed out by Elms‘ie. 
*] Kings 9:11-14; II Chr. 8:2, 
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Jehoshaphat that “he took the high places and the Asherim out of Ju- 
ed dah;” whereas Kings reports that he did not.“ Or again, Kings re- 
” cords that by making an alliance with Assyria, Ahaz brought to nothing 
to a coalition of Israel and Syria against him; whereas the Chronicler 
ch calmly tells us that the alliance led to two overwhelming defeats.* 
- Now we have it on as reliable authority as can be found for the his- 
of tory of the period that Nehemiah was cupbearer to the king of Persia.” 
= We also have pictorial records from the Persian empire showing the 
is cupbearer as a grown but beardless man, in short, a eunuch. The 
t probability is thus very high that Nehemiah was a eunuch.” But the 
Jewish law states that no man who has a blemish may serve as priest; 
0 and Deuteronomy even excludes sexually mutilated individuals from 
the Jewish fellowship altogether.” It would have been incompatible 
ia with the Chronicler’s entire project to assign a cardinal position in Jew- 
ish history, such as Nehemiah most certainly filled, to a eunuch. Indeed _ 
from the Chronicler’s point of view it would have been very close to 


blasphemous. Nehemiah’s name was inextricably associated with the 
rebuilding of the city walls, and it was hopeless to try to alter that piece 
of history. But the Chronicler could—and I contend did—suppress all 
reference to the rebuilding of the city walls; and he could—and again 


n I say did—assign Nehemiah’s religious reforms, reforms which were 
ot the very cornerstone of later Judaism, to an otherwise unknown but 
€ physically sound priest and scribe named Ezra. Whether a man named _ 
g Ezra actually existed at that or some other time is beside the point. 


- He may have. But I submit that the Ezra we know from the books 

of Ezra and Nehemiah was a fictitious stand-in for the unacceptable 
3 person who actually had performed the deeds recorded in the book, 
e Nehemiah son of Hacaliah, one-time cupbearer to the king of Persia. 


‘II, Chr. 17:6; I Kings 22:43. 


"II Kings 16:5-9; II Chr. 28:6-15. 
"wen. 
"Cf. 1B, III, 670-671. 


“Lev. 21:16-24; Deut. 23:1. 
“With the possible but debatable exception of Ezra 9:9. 
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THE STORY OF PUBLIC FAST DAYS IN ENGLAND 


4 By Rotanp Barter 
University of Oregon 

A unique kind of fasting came to an end in England almost a cen- 
tury ago. When Queen Victoria received the news of the mutiny in 
India, she did what English sovereigns had done during scores of other 
emergencies: she proclaimed that a public day of fasting and humili- 
ation be observed to implore God for “His blessing and assistance on 
our arms.” ‘The day was held as scheduled, but the observance so dis- 
pleased the Queen that she resolved never to call another.’ Thus came 
to an end the tradition of public fasting which had endured in England 
for three centuries. What were the public fast days and why were 
they discontinued? 

Public fast days were proclaimed in England on a variety of oc- 
casions, but their purpose was always the same: to invoke the assis- 
tance of God during a crisis. They were unique because they were 
proclaimed only in times of national distress, they were nation-wide in 
scope, and they were both political and religious in character since they 
were proclaimed by civil authority and administered by the church. 
On these days everyone was expected to lay aside his secular employ- 
ment, attend a special service in his church, and restrict his diet as di- 
rected.” Although the stated purpose and method of observance re- 
mained fairly constant, the attitude of the people changed significantly, 
and it is these changes which mark the different stages in the rise and 
fall of public fast days. 

The first period in the history of public fast days extended from 1563 
to the beginning of the Civil War. In view of later developments this 
period may be called one of cooperation. Church and state officials 
jointly planned the fast days on account of the plague in 1563. They 
instructed the people to attend prescribed services every Monday and 
; Wednesday and to give the provisions saved by fasting to the victims 


‘Spectator, LXXXIII (Dec. 23. 1899), 948. An editorial against a proposed fast 
during the Boer War contains this information. 
“The public fast days therefore were distinct from the regular fasts of the church 
year and from the many economic fasts which Elizabeth I proclaimed to aid the 
fishing industry and conserve food for the navy. 
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of the plague. When the plague ended a general thanksgiving day was 
ordered.” 

There is no evidence of any serious trouble with the public fast days 

until 1636, when the Archbishop of Cashels assumed the authority to 

a command weekly fasts in his own province. For this he was repri- 

i. manded by William Laud, who wrote to him that such action “his Ma- 

7 jesty takes extremely ill, the power only belonging to himself, and not 

- to any Bishop whatsoever.”* Charles I soon found his authority chal- 

- lenged from another source, for the monthly fasts which he had insti- 

7 tuted in 1641 were promptly appropriated by Parliament for its own 

- use. When he tried to regain control of the fast days because of the 

al many sermons that were preached against him, he did not succeed.* 

re The second period, the time of the Civil War and the Common- 
wealth, was marked by partisan strife over fasting. Public fast days 

ce were kept every month from 1641 to 1649 and were strictly observed 

“. by those opposed to the King. Milton praised Parliament for perpetu- 

re ating the fast days, but others were more critical. Parliament found 

n it necessary to issue four disciplinary proclamations, demanding in 1642 

ry j that constables report everyone who pursued his work or sat in a tav- 

h. ern on the fast days. In December, 1644, the monthly fast day fell on 

, Christmas day, and some people thought it should be postponed. Par- 

4 liament, however, ordered that it be kept “with the more solemn hu- 

7 miliation for the past misuse of the day.” William Laud sadly recorded 

y, n his journal in prison that this was the first time in Christendom that 

d a fast had been held on Christmas day.’ 

Cromwell continued to observe monthly fasts with his Council and 
be often with Parliament, but the nation was not asked to participate more 
than two or three times a year. During a plague a short service was 
; often recommended, and some proclamations placed a one-hour limit : 

on the sermon that followed the printed service. But at other times 

y the Puritan preachers were allowed to give their congregations ampler 

J fare. John Howe, minister at Great Torrington, was noted for his 

. munificence on these days. “He began at nine o’clock with a prayer 

‘John Strype. The History and the Life and Acts of Edmund Gre dal (Oxford, 1821) 

h , Works, ed. William Scott (Oxford, 1847-90). VII. 298-99. 

- “James Crawford. 26th earl of Lindsay, Bibliotheca Lindesiana. .. A Bibliography 
0’ Royal Proclamations, . . 1485-1712 (Oxford, 1910), I. No. 2492. Subsequent 
events show that this proclamation, demanding that monthly fasts be rescheduled 
and reformed, was ignored. 

‘Works, IV, 418. 
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of a quarter of an hour; read and expounded scripture for about three 
quarters of an hour; prayed an hour; preached another hour: then 
prayed half an hour. The people then sung for about a quarter of a) 
hour, during which he retired and took a little refreshment. He the 
went into the pulpit again, prayed an hour more; preached another 
hour; and then with a prayer of half an hour concluded the service.” 
For the members of Parliament the observance was even more rigor- 
ous. Their services usually lasted at least seven hours. 

Cromwell’s opponents continued to regard his fast days as political 
contrivances designed to popularize his administration. Richard Bax- 
ter refused to keep either the fast days or the public thanksgiving days. 
Whenever he had Cromwell’s soldiers or advisers in his congregation he 
lectured them on the sinfulness of their course of action.* 

The third period in the history of public fasting, 1660-1793, was 
marked not by any significant changes but by constant bickering about 
the sincerity of those who ordered the fasts. The fourteen public fast 
days of Charles II have been called a relic of Commonwealth times, 
and perhaps justifiably so in view of the fact that Samuel Pepys, a 
conscientious public official, often transacted business on the fast days 
or even forgot about them until he wrote in his diary at night.’ After 
the Glorious Revolution the Nonjurors withheld their support from 
public fasts becuse they regarded them as instruments for gaining sup- 
port for the royal family.” Someone expressed his resentment by nail- 
ing scandalous papers to the doors of several churches on two fast 
days." Many others must have ignored the fasts because the essayists 
in Queen Anne’s reign frequently reprimanded their countrymen for 
their negligence. Defoe, for example, predicted that if the English did 
not outpray the French as well as outfight them, they would never win 
the war.” 

The fasts connected with the mid-eighteenth century wars against 
Spain and France evoked only moderate opposition, but those con- 
nected with the American war were sharply denounced. The objections 


Walter Wilson, The History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches (London. 
1808-14), III, 21. 

*Reliquiae Baxterianae (London. 1696). Part I, 66-67. 

*See his entries for Jan. 15, 1661-62; April 5 and June 20, 1665; May 31, and Aug. 14. 
1666. 

“Charles J. Abbey and John Overton, The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1878), II, 455. 

“Narcissus Luttrell, 4 Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September 
1678 to April 1714 (Oxford, 1867). IT, 59, 231. 

"Review, IV, No. 63. and V, No. 79. 


were entirely partisan, originating with those who sympathized with 
America. Richard B. Sheridan published an ode for the first fast day 
in which he asserted the absolute folly of the war and charged the state 
officials with hypocrisy. He announced that he would feast rather than 
pray and that he would do so with a clear conscience.* Horace Wal- 
pole accused some of the leading churchmen of preaching loyal fast day 
sermons only to strengthen their chances for advancement.” Many 
others harassed the government and the church, some becoming so vic- 
ious in their attacks that they shocked the most liberal reviewers.” 


It is well to stop and remind ourselves that even though the opposi- 
tion was exceptional the majority of the people still kept the fasts in the 
prescribed manner. John Wesley was impressed by the crowded 
churches, the closed shops, and the silent streets. The reviews and 
journals catalogued far more loyal sermons than disloyal ones. The 
most one can say for the outright criticism is that it was published with 
more energy than ever before and that it reached a wide audience. 
This fact was recognized in a tract published in 1782 to urge the people 
to disregard the critics and keep the fast as directed.”’ Such advice is 
clearly on the defensive and indicates the growing strength of the 
opposition. 

The fourth and most critical phase in the rise and fall of public fast 
days coincided with the first decade of the war against the French Re- 
public and Napoleon. The smouldering protests of the American war 
now erupted into a full-fledged debate which embraced issues and ar- 
guments not involved in previous disputes. This controversy began 
with the first fast day of the war in 1793 and was rekindled by each 
of the eight annual proclamations which followed. The participants 
included publishers, reviewers, clergymen, poets, and many others to 
whom fast days had become offensive. They raised three major ob- 
jections. 

The political aspect of fast days aroused an unprecedented amount 
of opposition. The government was accused of perpetuating the public 


“The General Fast; A Lyric Ode (London. 1776). 

“Journal of the Reign of George the Third (London, 1859), II, 90; Letters, ed. 
Mrs. Toynbee (Oxford. 1904). XII. 167-68. 

“The Church an Engine of the State (London, 1778). The Republican Form of 
Prayer (London, 1780). William Combe, The Fast Day; a Lambeth Eclogue 
(London. 1780). R. David. The Hypocritical Fast (Norwich, 1781). 4 Short Alarm 
Betore the Fast (London, 1782). 

“4d Word of Advice occasioned by the Proclamation for a General Fast and 


Humiliation (London, 1782). 
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fast day tradition not for the religious reasons stated in the proclama- 
tion but for the purpose of popularizing its own controversial policies, 
One of the most effective exponents of this viewpoint was William Fos, 
an attorney with a reputation for careful observation and forthright 
speaking. He concluded that the fast davs served as extremely effec- 
tive propaganda devices. How else could the populace be called from 
its labors, driven to church, and frightened into supporting the adminis- 
tration?” Far less moderate were those enemies of the government 
who published scurrilous attacks in the form of satirical proclamations, 
sermons, prayers, and hymns. Such titles as “By the King of Hog 
Island, a Proclamation for a General Starvation. ... Given at our 
Court in Burke-street, Swine-Town” reveal the spirit and origin of these 
attacks.” 

The critics who denounced the political motives of the government 
also upbraided the clergymen for preaching political sermons. They 
condemned them not only for retailing the political views of the ad- 
ministration but also for desecrating their pulpits with the abusiveness 
of their attacks on the French. One reviewer after another interrupted 
his laborious cataloguing of the sermons published after each fast day 
to exclaim that he could not reconcile the harsh invectives with the 
Christian spirit that should prevail in the pulpit. One Anglican clergy- 
man observed that the sermons were becoming a malice of intolerance, 
corrupting the understandings of men, turning neighbors into spies, and 
casting suspicion on moderation and the impartial search for truth.” 
The reviewer of this sermon conceded that this statement was true. 
Charles James Fox referred to the “unspeakable wickedness of making 
the pulpit the vehicle for calumnies against our fellow creatures.” 
Daniel Stuart, publisher of two London dailies, compiled a list of dia- 
tribes against France from the leading fast day sermons and exclaimed: 
“These are the sentiments of our high church pastors: Such is the re- 


Discourse ov National Fasts (London, 1783). 

“This proclamation was part of a kit of inflammatory materials prepared by “Eber- 
nezer Verax” for the fast day in 1796. Other parodies and satires included Christian 
Wariare Dejended and Recommerded (London. 1794): The Shavers Sermon ‘or 
the Fast Day (London. 1795); 4 New Year's Gift to the Good People of England 
by Polemophilus Brown [Alexander Geddes] (n.p., 1798); and numerous squib: and 
poems contributed to the daily papers. 

"J. H. Williams. Teo Sermons Preached on the Public Fasts of April 1783 a d Feb. 
1794 (London, 1794). p. 18. 

“Samuel Parr. Works, ed. John Johnstone (London, 1828). I, 568. in a letter 
from Fox to Parr. 


' 


ligion, the benevolence, the humanity. they teach! To exterminate for 
opinion. ... To erase a whole nation from the earth!’ 


The second point of controversy centered on the general neglect and 
misuse of fast days which was thought to make them ineffective. Many 
patriotic clergymen admitted that the fast days were not producing 
results. Why then should they continue to be required? “What are the 
expressions and acts of penitence and contrition without the fruits of 
repentance and reformation? . . . To implore forgiveness on impeni- 
tence, is an insult upon Him who is glorious in holiness: and to pray 
for reformation, and continue careless and unreforming, is an insult 
equally audacious.”~ The pro-ministerial British Critic deplored the 
fact that the fast day sermon containing these words had been preached 
with equal propriety in 1782 and 1795, a circumstance suggesting the 


ineffectiveness of fasting. _ 

One clergyman explained in the preface to his fast day sermon why 
he had omitted the usual declamation against national sins. “The peo- 
ple in general are settled into an indifference so profound, with respect 
to all such subjects, that the preacher who arraigns their vices in the 
most vehement manner has no reason to be afraid of exciting their dis- 
pleasure; but it is well if, long before he has finished his reproofs, he 
has not lulled them to sleep.” On the same day another clergyman de- 
voted his sermon to examining the reasons for the failure of pubiic 
fasts." The many attempts to re-establish confidence in the fast davs 
through the publication of “Exhortations,” “Persuasives,” “Defenses,” 
and “Hints” only constitute further evidence that fasting no longer ac- 
complished its intended purpose. 

The cause of public fasting was scarcely helped by those dissenters 
who observed the days with important reservations. Joseph Priestly 
said that he and many others, recognizing the need for national humili- 
ation but considering the wars against America and France unjust, as- 
sembled on the appointed days and conducted a service in accordance 
with their own convictions.” The propriety of this policy was de- 
bated by Gilbert Wakefield, John Simpson, and other dissenters in a 
spirited exchange in pamphlets and journals. They agreed that they 

“Peace and Reform, Against War and Corruption (London. 1794), p. 13. 

“Newcombe Cappe. 4 Sermon Preached on the Eighth of February, 1782 


(London, 1795), pp, 20-21. 
“Robert Ha'l, Wiscellaneous Works (London. 1889). pp. 334- 


3 
“John Gardiner, Causes of the Ineficacy of Fasts (London, 18 
“Works, ed. J. T. Rutt (London. 1832), XV. 494-5. 
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should not comply with a compulsory mandate but differed on whether 
they should voluntarily cooperate on their own terms with a proclama- 
tion that did not have the force of law. 

One group was ready to abolish rather than reform the fast days. 
The poet William Cowper included in his Expostulation some skeptical 
lines about fasting: 


Canst thou dream there is a pow’r 
_ In lighter diet, at a later hour, _ 
To charm to sleep the threat’ning of the skies, 
And hide past folly from all-seeing eyes? 


David Jardine likewise opposed the principle of fasting in a concise and 
logical sermon. He insisted that there was no sound Biblical or ra- 
tional basis for public fasting. “Any natural connexion between the un- 
satisfied cravings of hunger, and the acquisition of moral excellence, or 
the practice of benevolence, I apprehend it will be difficult to discover.’ 
The Monthly Review and the Critical Review supported Jardine, but 
the conservative British Critic preferred John Simpson’s reply, which 
consisted of nothing more then a monotonous marshalling of Old Testa- 
ment texts in support of fasting.” The Quakers and those dissenters 
who objected to the principle of national days of fasting ignored them 
with impunity. Benjamin Flower, the radical Cambridge publisher, 
spoke for the extremists: “With respect to modern Fasts, I perfectly 
agree with many others, who consider them . . . as national crimes: 
and ... an insult to that God who is pretended thereby to be wor- 
shipped.” 

The severest attacks on fast days were made by those who recoiled 
from the idea of enlisting the Christian religion in support of war. That 
war is unchristian was only one of several anti-war arguments that be- 
came fashionable at the end of the century and it was used on many 
other occasions than on the national fast days, but there was never a 
time when it was forced on the English conscience so strongly as when 
everyone was commanded to lay aside his employment and repair to 
his church to hear sermons and prayers imploring the blessing of God 
on British arms “in this just and necessary war.” 

It is a striking fact that among those who contended that war and 
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war fasts are unchristian the laymen were more numerous and more 

outspoken than the clergymen. Gilbert Wakefield told the dissenters 

that no words could express his abhorrence of “this sacrilegious pro- 


9 


fanation of religion.”” After sampling the fast day sermons of 1793 
and 1794, the publisher Daniel Stuart concluded that the “Supreme 
Being, who, true religion tells us, enjoins brotherly love, forgiveness, 
humanity and virtue, was addressed by our divines as if he had been 
more merciless and blood-thirsty than any divinity that ever disgraced 
paganism.”” Another statement that was often quoted and praised was 
the one written by Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld, a poet and miscel- 
laneous writer: “When we approach the altar of Peace with our arms 
streaming with blood, and our hearts swelling with meditations of still 
more complete znd bloody vengeance, we are only displaying to the 
world a disgusting alliance of the fiercest barbarity with the most ab- 
ject superstition.” She argued that it is no more logical to support 
war with religion than it is to utter a prayer before committing a mur- 
der or entering a gambling house. The Monthly Review and the Cri- 
tical Review, as well as several pamphleteers, published many similar 
statements. 

The clergymen who endorsed war provoked much satire in the press. 
They were lauded for their ability to interpret Christianity in such a 
way that they could recommend war to the rclers and peace and sub- 
mission to the people. They were described as the ever dependable 
minions of their sovereign, standing ready to declare all his wars just 
and necessary and worthy of intercessory prayer. They were held 
responsible for the disrespect of their profession which was believed 
to be widespread. They were censured by the reviewers, but never 
more severely than when one of them noted that a preacher had 
thanked God that the English were forced into the war with France. 
However, there actually was more disaffection for war fasts among the 
clergymen themselves than the above criticism might imply. On each 
fast day a significant number violated the spirit of the proclamation by 
preaching anti-war or even anti-fast sermons and by probing the sins 
of the nation more intensely than expected. A fifth of the fast sermons 
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published during the decade contained critical reflections and reserva- 
tions that supporters of the government could not have relished.” 


Fast day prayers also became the object of ridicule. So many blas- 
phemous parodies were circulated that the staunchest government news- 
paper was forced to take notice of them.” The prayer suggested by Mrs. 
Barbauld is typical of most of these except for the fact that it is writ- 
ten with more restraint than the others: “God of love, father of all the 
families of the earth, we are going to tear in pieces our brethren of 
mankind, but as our strength is not equal to our fury, we beseech thee 
to assist us in the work of slaughter.” 

These sentiments about war and religion are often found in the 
poetry of the time. In his Religious Musings Coleridge rebelled against 
the idea of defending the Christian religion with the sword and scorned 


the kind of prayers offered on fast days: _ 


Thee to defend the Moloch Priest prefers 
The prayer of hate, and bellows to the herd, 
That Deity, Accomplice Deity 

In the fierce jealousy of wakened wrath 

Will go forth with our armies and our fleets 


To scatter the red ruin on their foes! 
O blasphemy! to mingle fiendish deeds 
With blessedness. 


The Welsh poet Edward Williams wrote that he could think of nothing 
so horrid “as the blasphemous idea of wheedling the ALMIGHTY to 
become a party in the diabolical contention and throat-cutting matches 
of the great men of this little less than, infernal world.”” Cowper, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Southey, and several minor poets also wrote simi- 
lar anti-war poetry but it was not related to the fast days. 

Why was it that the fast days which had produced only scattered 
resistance since the Restoration should now offend so many people so 
greatly? The answer is probably threefold. In the first place the de- 
bate over public fasting was a part of the general tendency at the end 
of the eighteenth century to re-examine all established institutions and 
traditions. The spirit that motivated the many speculations about the 
origin of society, government, language, and religion also prompted the 


®©This estimate is based on reviews of 165 sermons found in seven different periodi- 
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“The Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine, I (1798), 77. 
Sins of Government, Sins of the Nation (London, 1793), p. 31. 


*Poems, Lyric and Pastoral (London, 1794). Il, 163n. 


questioning of war and war fasts. A second explanation would be that 
the wave of humanitarianism which aroused so much concern for the 
slaves, prisoners, and the underprivileged resulted also in a greater 
sensitivity to the suffering caused by war. There was a great volume 
of anti-war literature at this time, and it was only logical that war fasts 
would be denounced along with war itself. Finally, one must recog- 
nize that some of the standard arguments against war and war fasts, 
advanced by the followers of Fox and Sheridan, were probably moti- 
vated more by a desire to embarrass Pitt than by convictions abvut 
the evil of war. It is significant, however, that inveighing against war 
and war fasts, whether sincere or not, was now believed to be effective 
in influencing public opinion. 

The fifth and final period in the history of public fasting may be con- 
sidered an epilogue to the controversy of the 1790’s. After war was 
resumed in 1803 fast days again became annual occurrences until 1813. 
There is a conspicuous lack of interest in those days. Very few ser- 
mons were published and very few disputes arose. The year of the 
threatened invasion was an exception. Assurances of loyalty perme- 
ated the sermons, and even hostile reviewers withheld their objections 
to political sermons. But the general impression one gains from the 
fast day literature of this time is that the proclamations had ceased 
to excite much fervor either way. 

Letters and editorials in the daily papers indicate that the remaining 
fast days (cholera in 1832, famine in 1847, Crimean War in 1854 and 
1855, and Indian mutiny in 1857) were becoming increasingly un- 
popular. In connection with the 1832 fast day, 100,000 workers gath- 
ered in Finnsbury Square to publicize their hardships and demonstrate 
their strength. After the fast day in 1854 the London Times stated 
editorially that the observance had been “against the grain” and the 
day a long and heavy one. That the fast day in 1857 was to be the 
last one was not known till 1899 when there seemed to be some agita- 
tion for a fast day for the Boer War. The Spectator reported that the 
Queen was opposed to such action “owing to her recollection of the mis- 
use of the appointed day during the Indian Mutiny and the scenes 
which she then witnessed at Windsor.” 

In retrospect it would seem that public fast days never recovered 
completely from the disrepute of being subjected to political pressure 
during the Commonwealth and Civil War. The decline was slow and 
unsteady until the eruption of the violent controversy in the 1790's 
marked the beginning of the end. If one were to propose an explana- 
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tion for the decline and disappearance of public fasting in England, he 
would have to agree with the editor of the Spectator, who said in his 
discussion of the proposed fast in 1899 that the secularization of the 
English nation made any more fasting undesirable. He observed that 
public fasts belonged to bygone times when “the notion that citizen- 
ship and churchmanship somehow went together was still general.” Tc 
this conclusion should be added the amendment that some of the pur- 
poses for which the fast days were used tended to destroy them. The 
fast days necessitated by natural calamities—the many visitations of 
te plague, the London fire of 1666, the great hurricane of 1703, and 
the earthquake of 1756-—received almost universal support. In such 
moments the English people understood the spirit of the proclamations 
and were willing to confess their sins and acknowledge the over-ruling 
providence of God; but when they were asked to fast in support of 4 
war or other measures of the government, they began to hold back and 
divide themselves along party lines. It is significant that public fasting 
began with natural calamities and ended with war. 


THE CHRISTIAN REVOLT OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


AGAINST POSITIVISM 


F. Howe. 


Encouraging evidence of the reassertion of Christian theology, in its 
doctrinal rather than emotional aspects, as a persuasive force against 
contemporary atheism, agnosticism, and indifference is visible in the 
attitudes of those social scientists who have already enlisted themselves 
in the “mid-century revolt” against modern positivism and a purely 
pseudo-scientific approach to their professional disciplines.’ The extent 


'The term positivism is necessarily used somewhat imprecisely in this article as a 
catch-all to include traditional positivists, determinists, naturalists. materialists. 
relativists, some pragmatists. some existentialists. and even humanists. It refers. at 
root. to those who are either unconcerned with. or who avow a disbelief in, matters 
supernatural and eschatologjcal and who aver that ethical precepts are irrelevant and 
that metaphysical assumptions are meaningless or absurd. The phrase “mid-century 
revolt against positivism” was, I believe, first employed by Arnold Brecht of Harvard 
University in a panel discussion on political theory at the annual convention of the 
American Political Science Association in Washington, D. C., in September, 1953. It 
has gained wide currency since that time. Among social scientists who may be said 
to be currently participating in the revolt are Arnold Brecht. Carl Friedrich. Eric 
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he of the revolt cannot, of course, be measured quantitatively. And the 


his quality of the revolt is often confused by a failure to recognize that 
the scientific techniques remain quite valid and useful in the social sciences 
hat insofar as they may lend to a clearer understanding of our social polity. 
en- In effect, an adequate test of the future strength of both science and 


To theology in enunciating the essential social ethics by which men live 


ur- in groups lies in the degree to which they are welcomed as complemen- 
The tary, rather than as antithetical, means for comprehending human con- 
of flict and man’s finite existence on this planet. 

ind Social scientists are indeed becoming aware of what most reputable 
ach theologians and physical scientists have admitted for some time, and 
ons that is that there is no imperative dichotomy between science and the- 
ing ology. Science and theology, though they use different methods and 
fa are the recipients of different insights, have a similar purpose in offer- 
ind ing a fuller comprehension of man, nature, society, and the cosmos. 
ing The happy sign is that social scientists, and particularly political sci- 


entists, are increasingly coming to share this view by acknowledging 
that while science and reason do proceed really far toward that com- 
prehension, the function of theology and metaphysics is to take up 
where a scientific appraisal of physical and natural phenomena must 
leave off. The old maxim ad veritatem per scientiam is losing its ear- 
lier savor; for pure science, not immediately and even perhaps not 
ultimately occupied with the problem of God, cannot present a total 
picture of man and the social order and is, therefore, incomplete and 


unsatisfying. 
ies Yet the keenly perceptive though often gratuitous arguments of 
nst positivistic social scientists must be answered, and answered convin- 
the cingly. The debate with social scientists who deny the validity of 
wee value-judgments must be skillfully conducted. The limitations of rela- 
ube tivism, the supreme coroilary of positivism, must be demonstrated em- 
es pirically, a way positivists accept, by showing that relativism, though 
it encompasses partial truth, is itself oriented from an absolutist foun- 
sa dation. The idea that all in life is flux or that all in life is chaos, the 
m2 apogee of the relativist’s creed, is just as pronounced an absolute as the 
ters Christian doctrine that the universe is divinely-ordered and that life 
and 
vury Voeglin, Thomas I. Cook, Leo Strauss, and Rene de Visme Williamson—though 
ard their viewpoints differ markedly, as does the extent of their participation. It is 
the probable, however, that these theorists will form the core of the recently-established 
It American Society for Legal and Political Philosophy, which may have an anti- 
said positivist orientation. The revolt is evident in the field of jurisprudence in the 


Eric “revival of natural law concepts.” 
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has meaning. It is no surprise that the earlier positivists, being abso- 
lutists, erected their own churches, in which Auguste Comte officiated 
as high priest. 

The crucial problem is how once again to lay a common ground for 
discourse on which theologians and positivists, of whatever persuasion, 
can argue with each other rationally and intelligently without invective. 
Rhetoric, or adeptness at discourse, was in the medieval Eptateuchon 
one of the basic liberal arts; that this art has progressively faced a 
lacerating death since the Renaissance is among the major tragedies 
of our own day. To many persons such a tragedy seemed inevitable 
when a mechanistic conception of the universe began to vie in philo- 
sophic circles with the older Aristotelian purposive conception. In 
bridging the chasm between the two, social scientists, especially socia! 
and political theorists, should find their appropriate place. Here those 
social scientists “in revolt” must finally side with the theologian while 
bowing intermediately to the insights of the positivists and even speak- 
ing in their idiom. They must take precaution against a critical danger 
that inheres in revolutions generally: that they might go so far as to 
reject in toto the insights of positivists; in that event, they, the the- 
ologians, and the positivists all stand to lose heavily. Such a commen 
ground for discourse in our time of crisis is to be located in areas in 
which theologians and positivists are not expected to agree through 
faith, but may through proper use of reason at least be able to con- 
verse. The several prerequisites for thus maximizing consensus are: 
(a) an acknowledgment of the valuable work of positivists in exposing 
outworn shibboleths, (b) a critical assessment of the procedures by 
which Christians may employ dialectic and abstraction in their con- 
tentions against positivists, (c) an inductive analysis of the conse- 
quences of diverse positions deductively assumed, in order to convince 
tepid followers of positivism if not intractable positivists, and (d) a 
statement of one such consequence: in the acceptance or rejection of 
the Christian interpretation of human freedom. 

Positivists are correct in stating that in the initial stages of analysis 
of social and political phenomena, value-judgments should as far as 
possible be omitted. On this primary level of inquiry—and it is the 
level appropriately the habitat of empiricists—value-judgments indis- 
criminately interjected in an objective examination of social events may 
only serve to confuse. That Communists ought not to have gained 
power in a large segment of the world is one thing; that they are doing 
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so is quite another. Positivists can elucidate well upon how they do, 
what they do, and in certain respects why they are accepted. They 
cannot, because of an a priori commitment to eschew moral debate, ex- 
plain meaningfully why they should not be accepted. The positivistic 
analysis of power and selfishness is thus necessarily two-dimensional. 
Yet the two-dimensional answer must be proferred before the third, 
which adds qualitative ethical judgments, can be suggested. This is 
reminiscent of that passege from the Nicomachean Ethics wherein 
Aristotle, the most Christian of pre-Christ thinkers, admonishes that 
we must first take care of the needs of the body before we can attend 
to the higher needs of the soul. The point is that life is without mean- 
ing until the third-dimensional answer is finally professed. That di- 
mension is contained in the Christian message. 

What, next, are to be the main points on which issue may be con- 
structively taken with ardent positivists? What are the basic compo- 
nents of which an academic and conversational substructure for posi- 
tivists and theologins alike is to be laid? What are the significant pro- 
cedures for reviving discourse and what substantive convictions do they 
imply? 

First of all, the narrow limits within which positivists can converse 
systematically must be expanded in order to coax them into difficult 
regions not readily comprehended by science. St. Luke reports that 
Jesus, when speaking of faith to Simon at the time of the miracle of 
the fishes, said: “Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for 
a draught.” Following this advice, Christianity can cogently maintain 
that which honest positivists are bound by their very positivism to re- 
spect: namely, that Christian doctrines, despite their fragmentation 
into sectarian credos, are in fine ethically satisfying and philosophi- 
cally coherent and all-embracing and do not halt at the barriers of the 
worldly order. It is not necessary at this juncture to insist upon any 
agreement that Christianity best understands the other-worldly order, 
since positivists will reply by expressing a disinterest in, or an antipa- 
thy towards, other-worldly concepts or, more strongly, an avowal that 
these concepts cre unknowable by quantitative empirical investigation. 
Besides, the more obvious requirement of an act of faith in producing 
a larger epistemology is lacking on their part. That is to say, an affir- 
mation of faith in Christian precepts is absent. But positivists may be 
logically persuaded that they too operate by faith; and though theirs 
be the faith that they are correct in negating faith, such negation 13 
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itself an appeal to the absolute authority of nothingness, which is hardly 
an adequate yardstick even for gauging the conclusions of their own 
experiments. They must also confront the criticism of the blatant pre- 
sumptuousness of their view that because limited scientific experiments 
have not demonstrated Christian truth, Christian truth is therefore 
either unknowable or false. To claim that finite men do not know 
something is not the same as to assert that eo ipso that something does 
not exist or is unknowable. 

Secondly, Christianity, in any pretension to authority, must display 
its ability to resort to the highest and most refined generalizations. Dis- 
parate events in the historical and natural process must be subsumed 
under all-inclusive categories of reliable hypotheses and verifiable 
knowledge so that the disparate events may be properly evaluated. 
Christianity must thereby show that it can cope with complexities of 
life with which scientific methods alone cannot possibly deal. It must 
show that truth, insofar as truth can be tentatively ascertained, is found 
in the highest abstractions organically arranged in terms of universals, 
and not in the inductions from concrete situations which by their na- 
ture are subject to change and are further limited by a welter of 
exceptions. Positivists must re-learn the old truism that the whole is 
larger than any of its parts and that without an understanding of the 
whole, the parts are difficult to interpret significantly. Realizing this, 
social scientists “in revolt” not only see that the scientific answer t 
cosmological problems is incomplete, but they also seriously doubt that 
the social sciences can ever be truly scientific in the sense in which 
science is presently applicable to physical phenomena. The actions of 
discrete atoms are considerably more predictable than are those of man 
or society. 

Aristotle underscored the doubt which social scientists now seli- 
consciously feel when he averred that the extent of the precision attain- 
able in any field of knowledge depends upon the nature and purpose 
of the field: “It is important to bear in mind the warning . . . that we 
must not expect the same degree of accuracy in every department of 
study, but only so much precision as corresponds with the nature of 
the particular subject and is proper to the inquiry in mind.” Thus 
there is more scientific accuracy in mathematics and physics than in 
biology, more in biology than in psychology, more in psychology than 
in sociology, and more in sociology, economics, and political science 
than in the humanities. The simpler a field is in the sense that it at- 
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tempts to analyze apparently irreducible elements and to posit clear- 
cut, predictable laws for their behavior, the more the field is amenable 
to scientific inspection. But the more scientific it is, the less it is able 
either to appraise the staggering complexities of social and political 
life or to discern the creative implications of intuition, imagination, con- 
science, and soul in the individual personality. 

Furthermore, as Lecomte de Nouy has lucidly explained, scientific 
laws rest on the assumption of chance and probability, and on this as- 
sumption alone it is impossible to reconstruct the pattern by which 
life originated. Positivists, forgetting or neglecting this salient point, 
accept these scientific laws as indicative of the only reliable knowledge 
that man can have of himself and of the universe. They forget that 
man’s cognitive faculties far exceed their assessment of them. And they 
forget that man, acting through partial free will, determines in large 
part his own “scale of observation,” which in the history of thought 
has always been expanded by the creative impulse that finds its source 
in intuition, imagination, conscience, and the soul. True reality is there- 
fore not identifiable with that which is scientifically, and often super- 
ficially, perceivable. The sciences nonetheless fulfill an important func- 
tion so long as they are regarded as instrumental only. But they are 
not the final goods that Christian doctrines reveal. 

Thirdly, positivists must be shown that no less than theologians do 
they appeal to “authority.” The answer to the so-called contradiction 
between science and theology must here be an extremely rational one. 
The argument is evidently not with science as such; it is rather with 
those who would derive a philosophy from what is essentially a meth- 
odology. It should begin from the premise that it is just as scientific to 
postulate a God and certain other metaphysical standards ultimately 
related to His Being outside the framework of our spatial and temporal 
existence as not to postulate them, since on the purely scientific level 
the question of God vs. No-God is anyway unanswerable. Yet ob- 
jective transcendent absolutes are as inevitable as they are imperative. 
Since men die, they cannot be immanent in man; since they do not 
inhere in man, there cannot be worldly absolutes. The theological ap- 
proach, though probably more dialectical than the scientific, is on this 
point, paradoxically, less inconsistent. Such an approach provides 
teleological standards of transcendence above and beyond the mundane 
realm, even though they attest the antinomies (e.g., judgment versus 
free will), which Christianity reconciles through the doctrine of grace. 
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But transcendental standards will appear unwittingly in positivism too, 
whether acknowledged or not. To positivists such standards may be 
reason or nature or history. But reason cannot be appraised by reason 
alone, nor nature by nature alone, nor history by history alone, nor 
any one of these by finite man alone. 

Fourthly, there must be urged an examination, inductively, of the 
consequences of any position deductively assumed, first showing by pro- 
cedures outlined above that positivists are no less deductive ab initio 
than theologians. They too rely on value-judgments. In their neutral 
or negativistic assertions there appears implicitly a vast plethora of 
value-judgments that they are unable to escape because of the simple 
fect that they are human. Their judgments may differ from, be anti- 
thetical to, or ignore those of Christian teachings, but this does not 
make them any the less value-judgments. Max Weber, arch-positivist, 
became pathetically aware of this truth when faced with very real ethi- 
cal questions about the growth of Nazism in Germany incident upon 
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the escendancy of Adolf Hitler. 

Granted, then, that transcendental standards, subjective or objec- 
tive, tacitly or overtly assumed, unavoidably parallel the scientific con- 
clusions of positivists in the social sciences, the question follows: if 
such standards should be applied proximately to a system of ethics, or 
used as a measuring instrument for analyzing the activities of social 
and political groups, as well as of individuals, would they work? Are 
they compatible with consequences? And in examining consequences em- 
pirically, are they more justly subsumed under one metaphysical cri- 
terion than under another? The Kantian method might here be adopted 
of establishing the validity of the metaphysical criterion by determin- 
ing whether or not the actual consequences of daily living presuppose 
the criterion. This is assuredly not a plea for Christian utilitarianism. 
It is rather an insistence that Christianity, though vastly more, may 
also be empirically profound and authentic as a methodological tool 
in the social sciences. For if the positivist takes a certain stand, then 
he is to be lured by logic outside the limits of the natural and physical 
and into the realm of the supernatural to explain and vindicate his au- 
thority. He cannot logically retort by saying that he is not concerned 
with metaphysical notions of transcendence and simultaneously essay 
to bring the theologian down from his rightful sphere, which comprises 
both the natural and the supernatural, both immanence and transcen- 
dence, into the arid regions of the natural alone. For if there is to be 
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discourse, that discourse must be sufficiently comprehensive to conjoin 
the boundaries encircling the interests of both. 

In the critique of consequences, as emergent from either a scientific 
or a theological-scientific position, the letter will be victor every time 
because it perceives its subject-matter in a broader context, is capable 
of wider and more perspicacious abstractions, can suggest more viable 
possible solutions to demanding human problems, and can delineate a 
larger domain of legitimate disagreement wherein intelligent human 
choices may be made through compromise. One such consequence is 
in the acceptance or rejection of the Christian appraisal of human free- 
dom. For not only does the scientific approach, when employed alone, 
evade the problem of deity, but it also leads to false estimates of the 
freedom of the individual personality. It is unable to resolve the 
tense contradictions to which its philosophical opinions, derived from 
its scientific illuminations, give rise. As Reinhold Niebuhr succinctly 
points out, it sees man completely absorbed in history and nature, fata- 
listically so, and yet curiously able to control history and nature. 


The consequence of accepting the Christian standard of freedom is 
the rational resolution of the formideble paradox of human freedom, 
interpreted by positivists dimly and inadequately if at all. The paradox 
is resolved by the Christian’s utilization of the dialectic: by stressing, 
as Niebuhr so convincingly has done, that the very fact that man can 
partially rise above nature and history to witness his involvement in 
natural and historical processes, and then to criticize and frequently 
to alter the form and degree of that involvement, proves empirically 
that his life is not entirely pre-determined but that in many ways he 
can and does exercise free will. Failing to appreciate this poignant 
Christian truth, positivists remain blind to the problem of human free- 
dom. 

To justify the use of the dialectic, as Niebuhr has done, to demon- 
strate that the consequence of accepting the Christian standard of 
freedom directly follows from and presupposes the standard, demands 
not mere speculation on the dialectical interplay of God, man, nature, 
and history, but rather an appreciation of the Barthian view of Christ, 
the son of God and of man, as the central actor in the drama of life 
and not simply the venerable portrait on the wall of the setting. Christ- 
in-God as hero is best understood through doctrinal messages of His 
Church and of Scriptures, through faith, through reason, through reve- 
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scenes Of the drama, and this because He has allowed man partial free 
_ will by imposing voluntarily upon Himself a law like unto Richard 
7 Hooker’s conception of the First Law Eternal, which God, though he 
made it, cannot change. Through omnipotence and absolute wisdom 
he made it; through divine love and grace he cannot change it. 

One significant implication of this Christian interpretation of freedom 
is the bifurcation of the concept of freedom into external and internal 
freedom. External freedom refers to a lack or minimization of te- 
straints, as well as a collection of positive legal rights, in the individual’s 

_ direct relations with society, the state, the economic order. Internal 
freedom, on the other hand, concerns the individual more specifically 
in his understanding of his se/f znd his efforts to escape from the bond- 
age occasioned by conflicts and tensions within the self. It involves 
struggles of conscience, frustrations produced by inhibitions, and an- 
xleties about sin, mortality, and lostness of soul created by improper 
release from inhibitions. Christian freedom embraces the two in its les- 
son that man must be dependent on higher and more ordered ideals out- 
side, above, and beyond himself, and outside, above, and beyond the 
world in which he abides. In trying to guide his life in accordance with 
these ideals, though finite and imperfectible man can never do so com- 
_ pletely, he may come to grapple more nobly with his own self and to 
order more humanely his relations with his fellow beings. 


Modern man, so acutely in need of internal freedom, overtly insists 
upon external freedom as the correct and surest means to that end. 
Hence he is opposed to extensive governmental control of his economic 
enterprise, to undue proscription of his civil liberties of speech, press. 
and assembly, and to rigid dictates of social mores. Expressions of such 
opposition are certainly ingredients of external freedom, and they co- 
exist in large measure with the attributes of internal freedom. But they 
alone are insufficient, despite the extravagant claims of those positivists 
who are hedonistic enough to don the philosophic attire of humanism. 
The medieval serf, by contrast, lacking external freedom, but accept- 
ing his niche in the feudal and ecclesiastical hierarchy, in that sup- 
posedly divinely-structured and divinely-redeemed ordo, was content to 
remain for centuries in a status position with respect to his overlord. 
For he knew that in abbeys and cathedrals like Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres the word of God awaited him as a person, and with it God’s 
grace, and salvation through God in the better life to come. 


Thorough and sometimes painful reflection on the matter discussed 
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RONALD F. 
in the preceding pages has convinced many social scientists of the ne- 
cessity in our times of inviting God back into the social sciences. Ad- 
mittedly, in view of the still-positivistic temper of the present era, 
inviting God back seems more difficult than leaving Him out (though 
the choice is more His than ours). Scientists have been waging their 
battle since the Renaissance, and for the most part the scientific re- 
volt has been legitimate in that it fought against the strict religious au- 
thoritarianism of an earlier epoch that tried to restrict scientific expan- 
sion. Now many find it obligatory to stage a counter-revolt against a 
scientific authoritarianism that attempts to restrain or explain away 
theological relevance to the social sciences. 

The direction of the revolt appears to be towards the ultimate ob- 
jective of a viable hypostasis, the unifying principle of the Trinity and 
the truly Christian life in which the individual person, while integrated 
in and expressing freedom through his society, will be permitted and 
encouraged to hold a super-allegiance. A revived Christian hypostasis 
must be the base and cornerstone of all phases of life, thereby provid- 
ing reliable criteria for guiding man, here and now, in his social, po- 
litical, and ethical relationships. Although the resultant prescription 
of goals will never be more than proximately and imperfectly followed 
on earth until the Day of Judgment, the goals are not for that reason 
to be gainsaid. The medieval synthesis will not be restored, but one 
for our own short moment in history may be formulated wherein ex- 
ternal freedom is retained and internal freedom augmented. Theo- 
logians and positivists must be agreed that in time the new synthesis 
will itself be disrupted. The Reformation raised serious conjectures 
about much that had seemed axiomatic in the Middle Ages. The the- 
ories of Copernicus replaced those of Ptolemy; Einstein has replaced 
Copernicus and Newton; and eventually Einstein too will be superseded 
by some boldly original new theorist who makes sense for his age. The 
explanation for such apparent relativism is not relativity as the absolute 
standard, as positivists would contend. In the tenets of Tillich’s kairos, 
the “propitious moment,” it is rather that God’s presence in and through 
and beyond history opens up infinite new possibilities of human cre- 
ativity which in a partly predetermined way limit finite man while al- 
lowing for the exercise of his free will. In this way, “eternity breaks 
through time.” 
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Das erste Buch Mose, Kap. 25:19—50:26. By Gerhard von Rad. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1953. (“Das Alte Testament Deutsch,” 4), pp. 155. 


Biicher der Chronik, Esra, Nehemia. By Kurt Galling. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 


und Ruprecht. 1954 (/bid., 12), pp. 255. 
The first of these volumes concludes von Rad’s commentary con 
Genesis. His general approach and methods were described in this 
Review, January 1953, when the first part of the work was reviewed. 
Here it need only be said that the author deserves our gratitude for 
the way he has carried through his plan. 

Galling characterizes the books of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah as 
a church history of Jerusalem. He holds that the first edition of this 
was written about the year 300 B.C. The sources at the author’s dis- 
posal were the books of Samuel and Kings in their present form, cer- 
tain other “prophetical” books no longer extant, an Aramaic chronicle 
of Jerusalem, and the Ezra-memoir. Using this material with some 
freedom and giving it a certain messianic interpretation, he constructed 
his narrative of the history of Judah from the time of David until the 
end of the mission of Ezra. This narrative was revised and enlarged 
by another writer, about a century later, who incorporated into it the 
memolr of Nehemiah. At a still later date the material in the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah was separated from that in Chronicles and 
treated as an independent unit. 

The evidence for this position is stated in the commentary on the 
text. The coming of Ezra is put about the year 400 (i.e., after Nehe- 
miah’s governorship had ended). Galling also makes the interesting 
suggestion that Ezra held the official position of “Church Commissioner 
for Judah” in the Persian court, and that he was sent to Jerusalem 
to deal with the situation following the high-priest’s murdering of his 
brother (Josephus, Ant. xi. 7.1), with which the Persian governor, 
Bigvai, was unable to cope. The commentary is lucid and usefu!, 
though more attention might have been paid to the opposition whici: 
Nehemiah met with from within Jerusalem. 

CuTusBert A. Simpson 
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Studies in the Book of Lamentations. By Norman K. Gottwald (Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No 14) Chicago: Alec R. Alienson, Inc., 1954. p. 122. $1.25. 


In an article in a recent number of Theology, B. M. G. Reardon made 
a vigorous protest egainst the failure of contemporary “biblical theol- 
ogy” to present “in currently intelligible language the meaning of rev- 
elation for twentieth-century man;” and in the Church Quarterly 
Review for January, 1955, C. B. Armstrong similarly protested the at- 
tempts of certain modern theologians to by-pass the critical problem 
of historical evidence in their constructions. Mr. Gottwald sounds the 
same note of protest in this book. Following a penetrating literary 
study of the form, the style and the imagery of the poems in Lamen- 
tations, he passes to a discussion of their theology with the warning: 
“The current revival of Old Testament theology can be fruitful only 
insofar as it takes with complete seriousness the history of Israel's 
religion. ... Efforts to escape the historical milieu of the Old Testa- 
ment or to renounce the historical method in Biblican study ... in- 
volve the very theology in inevitable perversion. ... Methods of re- 
sponsible analysis and exegesis required for settling questions of author- 
ship, date and provenance are not basically different from the methods 
of theological study.” 

In his analysis of the theological thought of Lamentations Gottwald 
holds faithfully to the principles thus enunciated. He nowhere reads 
back into the poems the theology of a later age. He is therefore able 
to appreciate the remarkable contribution which Lamentations made 
to that theology, and he has stated this with admirable clarity. The 
book is important not only as a work of scholarship for the specialist; 
it will be of extraordinary value to the parish clergy, who should read 
and re-read it. Two quotations will indicate the kind of material they 
will find in it: “The consequence of this acceptance [by the author of 
Lamentations] of the prophetic interpretation of national tragedy was 
immense. It deserves to be regarded as the greatest spiritual achieve- 
ment of the exile. . . . Following 586 B.C. historical religion wavered 
perilously between collapse and reaffirmation. What was demanded 
in a great act of faith was the acceptance of the doom as Yahweh's 
doing, in large measure attributable to Israel’s sins, but even in its in- 
comprehensibility and mystery still wholly within the designs of God.” 
“Lamentations . . . offers a superb example of Biblical prayer in the 
starkest and most irreducible form .. . passionately directed toward 
specific purposes. And if it is this aspect of prayer which is most 
baflling to the modern religious man, who would rather reduce praver 
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to a psychological act of piety, then it is precisely this aspect which 
our historical study needs to bring to the attention of Biblical theology 
as part of the data to which it must do justice even when that data 
runs counter to the mood of the day.” 

The bcok is an example of biblical theology at its best, presented 
clearly and simply, but never superficially. © Curnsert A. Simpson 


Early Christianity: The Purpose of Acts and other papers by Burton Scott Easton, 
Id. by Frederick C. Grant. Seabury Press. 1954, pp. 158. $3.50 

Warm thanks are due Dr. Grant and the Seabury Press for this 
valume, both because it is a fitting memorial to a great scholar, and 
because it makes generally available four of his works whose impor- 
tance is oyt of all proportion to their length. 

The book contains a lively, informative and appreciative sketch oi 
Itaston’s career written by Dr. Grant and synopses of three articles on 
the earlly church originally published in this Review, prepared by J. 
Howard W. Rhys, as well as the monograph on Acts. 

‘That monograph was originally the Reinecker Lectures at the Vir- 
ginia Seminary, and then printed as Theology Occasional Papers No. 6. 
It has been unavailable for some time, and unfortunately so. For many 
of us feel that anyone who proposes to write on the Books of Acts 
simply must start with Easton. It is one of the merits of John Knox’s 
Chapters in a Life of Paul that he does so, one of the weaknesses of 
many English studies of Acts or of the New Testament as a whole that 
they do not. [t will not do to regard the author of Acts as historian 
_ simply, as if he were a staff writer for the Cambridge Ancient History. 
The long debate recorded by McGiffert in The Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, vol. Il shows that. Easton was right: Acts is an apologetic and 
didactic work, not a history of the primitive church. 

He began the monograph with an analysis of the structure of Acts. 
showing that it was written both for the cultivated Roman and for the 
Christians. For the sake of the letter the author found ways to make 
his story easy to remember: he employed geographical, biographica! 
and chronological simplifications; the device of repetition and the ar- 
rangement of the speeches in groups; a generous provision of miracle 
stories (eight for Peter paralleling eight for Paul, and others) for edi- 
fication and the confirmation of faith; the interspersion of narrative 
and discourse to help the reader along; and humor—Easton instanced 
the droll story of the sons of Scaeva, to which one might add Eutychus 
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lulled to sleep by St. Pzul’s preaching and the supercilious rebuff of 
St. Paul at Athens. 

The Roman is presented with an argument that Christianity is 2 
fortiori a religion to be tolerated by the state, for it began as a Way 
within Judaism <nd is in fact the true Judaism— and Judaism was 
already religio licita. The point is made in several ways: “Theophilus” 


is shown that Roman officials never proceeded against the Christians; 
that the Way is historically continuous with Judaism; that the only 
opposition from within Judaism came from the worldly Sadducees or 
the mob; and that Christianity regarded itself as Jewish—‘It is a 
thesis of Acts that the Way has a centralized Jewish authority, fixed 
in Jerusalem. As in non-Christian Judaism as a whole authority was 
exercised by the “high priests and the elders,” so in the Way similar 
authority was exercised in the earlier period by “the apostles and the 
elders,” and in the later period by “James and the elders.” In the Way, 
then, just as in non-Christian Judaism Gentile converts or semi-con- 
verts were kept strictly under the supervision and control of responsi- 
ble Jews” (pp. 56-7). 

Consistently with his view of Christianity and his apologetic pur- 
pose, the author of Acts presents a picture of St. Paul intended to stand 
on its own merits. He comes into the Way under the sponsorship of 
Barnabas, is ordained to the apostolate, throughout his ministry pre- 
serves close contact with Jerusalem and is subordinate to the leaders 
there, and remains throughout a loyal son of the Covenant. 

The polity of the early church, as indicated above, is presented as 
parallel to that of Judaism, with a supreme Sanhedrin (the Twelve) in 
Jerusalem, and elders in every place. Other ministries are fitted to this 
pattern: for example, the Gentile Christian leaders and evangelists 
whom the author found in his sources become “deacons,” subordinate 
to the Twelve—for their could not be two presbyteries in one congre- 
gation. The faith of the early church as Acts understands it is Juda- 
ism plus faith in the exalted Messiah (who forgives sins by virtue of 
his exaltation—there is no doctrine of the Atonement in Luke. His 
doctrine of forgiveness is based simply upon the prerogative of the 
Messiah-Judge to acquit). The life is life in accordance with the new 
Lew as given by the Messiah as added to and modifying the Old. It 
is possible because the Church is indwelt by the Holy Spirit. 

Luke’s apologia was thus based upon his own conviction that Chris- 
tianity was a Way in Judaism. “Luke’s thesis failed. He could not 
persuade the Roman government because he could not convince his 
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fellow Christians. Pzul had done his work well. After all, the Jewish 
Christian liberality was an untenable compromise. The time was soon 
to come when men would forget it so completely that they could no 
longer conceive that Luke had ever meant to defend it, and only Luke 
the Christian, not Luke the Jewish Christian, would be remembered” 
(pp. 114 f.)—and that, one fears, is only too widely the situation today, 

In the first of the three articles of which synopses are given in the 
remainder of the book, The Church in the New Testament, the con- 
clusion that is reached is that the doctrine of the Church that emerges 
in the New Testament is a combination of the doctrines of the Congre- 
gation and of the Way. In the paper Jewish and Early Christian ordi- 
nation, it is argued that ordination can be predicated only of elders 
(in Judaism) down to 70 A.D., and of scribes thereafter. As to the 
(Jewish) apostoloi (shalikhim), there is “no evidence that they were 
ordained znd no reason to suppose they would be” (p. 143). The last 
paper, Authority and Liberty in the New Testament, shows that there 
is no basis whatever in the New Testament itself for claiming final au- 
thority for any one system of Christian doctrine. 

The treatise on Acts and the seminal papers on the early church here 
presented deserve a place alongside Easton’s other chief works—the 
triad on the Gospels consisting of the Commentary on St. Luke, The 
Gospel Before the Gospels, and Christ in the Gospels, and the two great 
works on the early church, The Apostolic Tradition and the commen- 
tary on The Pastoral Epistles—as completing his great legacy to the 
church and to biblical scholarship. Hott GraHAM 


Christ the Conqueror: Ideas of Co flict and Victory in the New Testament. Br 
Ragnar Leivstad. Macmillan, 1954. pp. xii + 320. $5.00. 

The Norwegian theologian, Ragnar Leivestad, has studied the various 
manifestations of conflict-and victory motifs in the New Testament 
with a commendable thoroughness and a laudable independence of 
thought. His work represents a considerable contribution to biblical 
studies in an area not so thoroughly covered as others. It should main- 
tain its place in the important discipline of biblical theology for some 
time to come. 

Apart from two short introductory chapters and a conclusion, the 
book falls into two main divisions. The first chapter outlines the chief 
strains of conflict and victory in Jewish eschatology while the very 
brief second chapter deals with terminology. The former of the two 
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main divisions is an exegetical examination of the New Testament ma- 
terial pertaining not alone to the strictly mythical notions of conflict 
but to various other levels of the triumph of Christ as well. Here we 
note the preponderance of reference to the four Gospels; to Romans, 
Corinthians, Colossians, and Ephesians among the Pauline literature; 
and to Hebrews and Revelation. Conspicuously absent, for more or less 
obvious reasons, are Titus, J] Peter, II-III John, and James, while there 
is but one reference to Jude. One is struck by the author’s honest at- 
tempt to understand and assess the manifold problems involved in the 
mythical language of the early Church. The range of his learning and 
the scope of the literature cited combine to produce many helpful in- 
sights into critical passages of the New Testament. 


The second major division of the book is an “Analytic Survey of the 
Antagonistic Ideas” in which one is aware of the author’s debt to 
Ethelbert Stauffer (Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, recently 
translated). The term antagonistisch used by Stauffer (p. 110) refers 
to any aspect of conflict, and its English equivalent is a terminus tecn- 
nicus for our author. In this chapter, Leivstad summarizes the forms _ 
of the conflict under six headings, and throughout this perceptive analy- 
sis he has constant recourse to the detailed exegesis of the former chap- 
ter. It is clear that his exegesis has rendered the conclusions he draws, 


and for this we can be grateful to a careful scholar. _ 


In the last three sections of this latter chapter one has an opportunity 
to see Leivestad, biblical theologian, at work. His discussion of the 
“Antagonistic Motifs” and their relation to the kerygma develops, 
contra Seeberg anad with Stauffer, the idea that the kerygma was 
passed on to Paul in two “fundamentally different forms,” an “incar- 
nation form” znd a “passion form,” which forms were merged in Paul 
over a period of time. In the second of these secectons he traces a 
parallel but not identical process in other New Testament books. The 
final section relates “Mythos and Ethos” against the background of 
an exposition of the unique character of New Testament “dualism”. 
The author makes herein a penetrating criticism of Aulén’s Christus 
lt-tor (p. 302). In his conclusion, he is forced to reckon the necessity 
of retaining both mythical and moral categories since the former “. . . 
reflects a universal reaction to life which experiences evil as something 
cheracteristic of our total existence, not only of our moral position” 
(p. 308). The work closes with a provocative epilogue, “Caritas vincit 
omnia.” 

Not the least important feature of the book is a bibliography citing 
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some one hundred twenty authors among whom is a fair representation 
of those whose works are too infrequently known outside the smz!! 


circle of scholars having access to the Scandinavian languages. 
Laurence Moreau 


The Sxord ad the Cross. By Robert M. Grant. Macmillan, 1955, pp. 144. $2.75 

Professor Grant here reviews the dealings of the early Church and 
the Roman imperial government with each other before the Pecce of 
the Church. By placing that review in its proper historical context, 
namely, in the light of the empire’s official attitude toward all foreign 
religious movements, he builds the plea that the persecutions and mar- 
tyrdoms of the early church ére to be seen primarily as a result of “a 
double failure of communication.” 

The settling of the conflice is first elaborated in a careful treatment 
of the stand of Rome toward extraneous religions throughout republi- 
can and early imperial times. The major evidences of Christian perse- 
cutions from Nero to Galerius are summarized in brief compass, with 
full display of the most important of those evidences. The issues at 
stake between Church and Empire, real and imzgined, are distilled out 
of the narrative, stated boldly, and evaluated. The entire story is to!d 
out of great depth of understanding and with an agreeably dispassior- 
ate air. 

Most important is Professor Grant’s thorough undermining of the 
popular (and all too often academically repeated) conception of the 
martyrdoms of the early Christians as no less frequent than heroic de- 
fiances of a Leviathan state bending its entire edministrative and mil:- 
tary energies toward the eradication of God’s peopl!le. Overly pious 
minds may flinch at the comparison of the Christian believer's situation 
with that of a devout druid or becchanalian; but how else can balanced 
judgment be given? That the argument with respect to the infrequency 
of persecutions of Christians rests in the last analysis upon silence is 
as inevitable as it is bothersome, but the author can hardly be held 
responsible for that! 

Indeed, there were “basic misunderstendings” of Rome by Christians 
and of Christians by Roman officials. But even had the Christians 
seen earlier than they did the possibility of being loyal citizens, one 
wonders whether the counsel of the author that Rome “should have 
refrained from entering into religious conflicts and should have mzir- 


tained absolute ndifference to religious questions” is not asking the 
leopard to have changed his spots. To be sure, the Christians’ “master 
had taught them to render to Caesar what rightly belonged to Caesar, 
while reserving final authority . . . to God alone.” But Caesar’s innate 
tendency to usurp the things that are God’s would seem to establish 
a conflict, in any century znd without regard to the choice of weapons. 

Sut, leaving aside that single point, Professor Grant has put the 
teacher and student of the early church greatly in his debt. not least 
by his ability to overcome the temptation to treat Christians as a priv- 
ileged class. Their conflict with the empire is thus seen in its proper 
perspective. The absence of scholarly paraphernali makes the book 
palatable to the uninitiate and to the general reader; its only detrac- 
tion from academic usefulness is to make the work seem less scholarly 
than it actually is. The jacket blurb’s promise of “clarity and concise- 
ness” is fully redeemed throughout the book. The classified index is 


unusually helpful. Wituiam A. CLesscu 


The English Mediaeval Parish Church, by G. H. Cook. Phoenix House, 1954. pp. 
302. $7.50 


This book is about church architecture and furnishings, studied with- 
in the liturgical, ecclesiastical, and social context of mediaeval English 
life. The author is well-known for his beautifully illustrated booklets 
on English cathedrals. In the present work he seeks to relate his 
architectural knowledge to the many-sided life of a mediaeval parish 

mmunity. 

In spite of the vast amount of reading and research embodied in Mr. 
Cook’s text, it must be said at the outset that this is preeminently a 
picture-book. The 180 photographic illustrations, although of small 
dimensions, are almost all of great beauty, and many depict very in- 
teresting or unusual architectural subjects. Some of the ground-plans 
o have features of considerable interest. The book does not pre- 
ppose any technical architectural knowledge on the reader’s part. 
obably anyone with ecclesiastical interests would enjoy receiving this 
ok as a gift. The text makes suitable reading for occasional idle 
lf hours. 

This was intended, however, to provide more than deck-chair reading 
for American tourists on their way to England. It was certainly meant 
to be a serious introduction to parish ecclesiology. It cannot be said 
to have succeeded. The author’s method is very limited. He describes 
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a certain architectural feature and then, by way of historical context, 
gives two or three gossipy anecdotes drawn from some mediaeval 
sources. This pattern is pursued right through the book. The author 
is ignorant of modern historical methods. Documentary sources are 
rarely cited, and never in an exact fashion. Every six or eight pages 
there is a footnote reference to some modern book, but these are of 
little value as the requisite pages are never cited. Tellers of anecdotes 
are not always reliable: palms were not carried in a2 mediaeval Paim 
Procession, but rather willows (cf. p. 35); the spread of Trinitarian 


dedications is not such a mystery (cf. p. 72): part of the Drayton ala- 


baster does retain its color (cf. p. 167); the “Jewe! Porch” of Sunning- 


well does not have an upper floor (ef. p. 189). The bibliography fails 
ty mention many useful beoks which are often accessible; eg. E. Tyr- 
rell-Green’s Baptismal Fonts. 

\ir. Cock is very competent when discussing the brick-and-stone 
realities of a building. Yet he is quite ignorant of the critical termi- 
nology nowadays used to describe artistic and aesthetic qualities. The 
pictures only partly <tone for this. The author’s esteem for the “ro- 
mant.cism of mediaeval faith” (p. 60) is an able ‘aux pas. 

It is regrettable that the English mediaeval pzrishes were not treated 
in that competent manner with which Addleshaw and Etchells. in their 
already standard work, have studied the post-medizeval church. 

H. Boone Porter 


John Whiteitt and the English Reformation. (The Hale Lectures. 1953.) By Powei 
Mills Dawley. Scribners. 1954. pp. xii + 254. $3.00. 

The main facts of the English Reformation have always been well 
known. Every educated person has been confronted with them at some 
point in his youth. Yet the period as a whole remains remarkably 
difficult to understand. The more often one is confronted by the list 
of parliamentary acts, articles, bulls, royal injunctions, etc., the more 
deeply one wonders what these things meant to the actual religion of 
people then living. 

To those who have pondered over these matters, whether they be 
scholars or more general rezders, Dr. Dawley’s book will provide ex- 
tremely interesting reading. Whitgift lived through the whole gamut of 
the English Reformation. Under his primacy the Church finally wea- 
thered that storm of puritan and romanist atteck which threatened to 
wipe out utterly the foundations of future Anglican development. More 
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than anyone else it was Whitgift who carried out the juridical, disci- 
plinary, and administrative work which finally, under God, made the 
via media a permanent reality. He was both a product of his age, and 
one Who molded it. By treating both together, Dr. Dawley presents a 


fascinating picture. 

All who are interested in sixteenth century English history, religion, 
or biography will wish to read this book now, and will thereafter look 
forward to the longer biography of the great archbishop which Dr. 
Dawley promises for the future. At the same time, Whitgift should 

¢ a perticular interest to all readers of the AnGuican THEoLocicai 
view, whatever their special field of study may be. This great church- 
mplified, to an extraordinary degree, certain virtues which it 

the vocation of all Anglicen scholars to cultivate. First of all, he is 
rked by his tremendous loyalty to the Church. The dying old wa: 
summed up his whole life when he cried on his death-bed “Pro 
‘sta dei! Pro ecclesia dei!” Secondly, he combined zeal with balance. 
How often the via media hzs been the label for a middie-of-the-road 
pathy, the “quiet worldliness.” Conversely, zeal and “enthusiasm” 
have often been the private domain of extremists and fanatics. Nearly 
the whole career of Whitgift was dedicated to a series of battles against 
the cbsolutist and infallibilist creeds of puritan and papist, yet he never 
lost sight of the moderation and balance he was seeking to defend. 
Thirdly, he was sincerely willing to subordinate his private opinions to 
the traditions of the Church. Whitgift was ready to follow the via 
media wherever it led, even when it proved a very arduous uphill as- 
cent. He was never permitted to behold the wide and glorious vistas 

f seventeenth century Anglican spirituality; his was the thankless task 
of leading the Church through the wilderness. 

In an age not unmarked by secular and ecclesiastical self-indulgence, 
Christian intellectuals can learn more than a little from the stern self- 
discipline, the rigid devotion to duty, and the unconquerable loyalty 
of this great soldier. Here <re the flint and steel that strike the living 
spark. H. Boone Porter 


Prophecy and Papacy: A Study of Lamew ais, the Churzh, and the Revolution. By 
Avec R. Vidler. Scribners. 1954. pp. 300. $3.75. 
The personality and achievements of Lamennais make him one of the 
most remarkable men of modern times, yet almost nothing has been 
written about him in English. The 1952-1953 Birkbeck Lectures of 
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Dr. Vidler are all the more to be welcomed. He shows himself a pene- 
trating and sympathetic, if at times critical, student of this prophet, 
who believed that God and liberty could and must be united, in a 
country anada an ege when to the dévotés of the one, the other was 
anathema. With a wealth of careful scholarship, he has analyzed the 
sources, and has made use of the most recent researches, including 
those of Duine, Boutard, and Maréchal. 

Lamennais’ attempt at a new Christian apologetic was almost as 
startling as his attempt at a new Catholic politics, and in the long run, 
it too got him into hot water. His third great enthusiasm—the cham- 
pionship of papal absolutism and infallibility, in the fact of the main- 
tenance of “Gallicen liberties” by the French Bishops and the French 
Government—was destined to be much more successful; but it would 
scarcely have brought balm to his stricken soul to see the kind of P:- 
pacy that ultimately was proclaimed infallible. For his hope and en- 
deavor was that the Pope should place himself at the head of the forces 
striving for the liberation of humanity from its oppressors. The Pa- 
pacy of Gregory XVI or Pius IX had little aptitude or appetite for 
this task. 

Dr. Vidler frankly admits the mistakes and excesses of Lamennais, 
and shows that in the recurrent tension of priest and prophet (Lamen- 
nais was both), neither has a monopoly of faults or virtues. Lamen- 
nais’ language was not calculated to win over the ultra-conservative 
French bishops (who disliked his extravagant language about the Holy 
See quite as much as his liberalism), nor the successive French mon- 
archs and their governments, nor in the long run, those in power at 
Rome itself. But the author points out how much difference a litt!e 
personal warmth and understanding (such as was shown to Lamennais 
by Leo XII and was conspicuously lacking on the part of Gregory 
XVI) might have made. The influence of Metternich and other \a- 
chiavellian statesmen on the polices of Rome makes melancholy read- 
ing. And the final rupture of Lamennais with the Church—despite 
much that was genuinely and deeply Christian in him—is_heart- 
breaking. 

Dr. Vidler raises the question whether Lamennais might not have 
been well advised to make the best, instead of the worst, of Gallican 
liberties. The fact that the whole French episcopate did for once stand 
unitedly against the oppressive policy of the government, in its attempt 
at a monopoly of education, only to be disowned by their chief in Rome, 
lends color to this view. Anglicans will find many resemblances be- 
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tween the typical French prelate of that day and his Anglican counter- 
part. The issues concern other Christians and other Churches than 
those directly involved.—They go very deep indeed. 

The author seeks to be scrupulously fair, and is on the whole suc- 
cessful. This reviewer believes, however, that Lacordaire has some- 
thing less than justice done him, in connection with his break with 
Lamennais. But in general he keeps the balance true. He understands 
that if Lamennais had to strive for the social mission of the Church, 
the Pope and the Bishops had to make as sure as they could that 
there would still be a Church to have a social mission. 

The biblical cast of Lamennais’ thought and language is strikingly 
brought out and illustrated. He was one of first Christians in modern 
times to apply the !anguage of the prophets to the current social situ- 


ation. In this, as in many other respects, he blazed a new trail. 
“Prophecy and Papzecy”! Both the theme and the book deserve to 

be pondered. For the issues are urgent and perennial. 

H. Dunpnuy 
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Sacraments and Worship. Ed. with Commentary by Paul F. Palmer. S. J. The 
Newman Press, 1955, pp. 227. $4.25. 

This is the first volume in a projected Roman Catholic series entitled 
“The Sources of Christian Theology.” It contains English translations 
of basic documents (many of them necessarily in brief excerpts) deal- 
ing with the Christian rites of Initiation and the Eucharist. 

The work is divided into five parts. It begins with the “Early Rites 
of Initiation,” which are represented by the Didache, Justin, Hippoly- 
tus, Cyril of Jerusalem, Ambrose and the Gelasian Sacramentary. The 
last is printed in parallel columns with the present rite. 

The second part is on “the Early Eucharistic Liturgies.” There are 
renderings from the Didache, Justin, Hippolytus, Serapion, and so on 
up to the Gelasian Sacramentary. The main elements in this material 
are gathered together at the end of this section in a comparative chart. 

Part three is entitled “the Sacramental System” and consists of short 
extracts which illustrate sacramental theology. These run all the way 
from Ignatius of Antioch in the early second century to the encyclical 
Mystici Corporis of 1943. On the whole they are remarkably well 
chosen and sensibly arranged under their different headings. The value 
of this section is enhanced by the inclusion of contrasting Protestant 
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opinions, which are taken from Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, Anglicanism, 
etc. 

The fourth part treats of the “Eucharist as a Sacrament.” Again 
the extracts cover a wide range, from Ignatius to Pius X. In addition 
to more obvious choices from Augustine, Paschasius, Aquinas and 
Trent, there are selections from Protestantism (the Marburg Colloguy 
covers three pages) and Eastern Orthodoxy. 

The work concludes with materials on the “Eucharist as a Sacrifice.” 
The decrees of Trent are fully given and the nature of the lay partici- 
pation in the Mass is defined from the recent encyclicals of Pius NI]. 

This is a useful and reliable book. The translations are good, and 
the work betrays the clarity and precise organization of the Roman 
mind, as well as the fairness of the modern scholar. One may take ex- 
ception to a few of the editor’s comments (e.g. that “the spirit of the 
reform movement was rationalistic,” p. 162), and one may regret the 
absence of adequate reference to the theology of confirmation in rela- 
tion to baptism, and to the more famous Post-Tridentine views of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Nonetheless the work is balanced and accurate. 
It covers a wide field and is a hamdy compilation for the student. One 
may add that the format and printing and equally praiseworthy. 

C. C. RicHarpson 


XXXV Congreso Eucaristico Interracional 1952. La Eucaristia vy la Paz. Sesiones de 
Estudio. Tomo I. pp. 840; Tomo II, pp. 956; Cronica Grafica. pp. 298. Barce‘ona: 


1952-53. 

The main theme of the Barcelona Eucharistic Congress was Eucha- 
rist and the Peace. An elaborate program was prepared in advance. 
The whole subject was subdivided: Peace in the family, Social and In- 
dividual Peace, the International Peace, Peace in the Church (includ- 
ing the problem of Church Unity). This scheme was rigidly followed 
in all sections. Not all papers presented at the Congress are included 
in the printed volumes, but each section is prefaced by a summary of 
proceedings. Papers were delivered in various languages. It is proba- 
bly inevitable in an international gathering, but it does not make the 
use Of the volumes easy. In a brief review it is impossible to survey, 
or even to list, all articles, and every reviewer wou!d have his own pref- 
erences and make his own selection. Students of the Liturgical Move- 
ment will find there an ample and diversified material on all aspects of 
the contemporary revival. They will detect in all papers an emphasis 
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on the mutual dependance of the Sacramental revival and of the Social 
reconstruction. 

In the Biblical field one should mention the introductory paper by 
Fr. Augustine Bea, The Idea of Peace in the Old Testament (I, 49-59, 
in Italian), a series of articles on the concept of the Messianic Peace 
(Fr. M. Delcor on Zech. 9:10, Fr. A. Roberts on the Eschatological 
Peace in the Song of Songs, Frs. José Trepat y Trepat and Ignatius 
Hunt on the Prophetic texts), an interesting article by Fr. A. Vaccari, 
“Hostia Salutaris” (1, 364-369, in Latin), a series of studies in the Eu- 
charistic texts in the Fourth Gospel (especially John 6) and St. Paul. 
In the Liturgical section one would mention especially two articles on 
the “Osculum pacis,” by Dom Odilo Heiming, of Maria Laach, and by 
Fr. Augustine Forcadell, Tarasa. One may add also a study of Fr. 
José Madoz on “Peace and Communion” (II, 598-608): In the Pa- 
tristic field two articles deserve being mentioned: Fr. Othmar Perler’s 
on St. Ignatius, and Fr. Alexander Kerrigan’s on the concept of Peace 
in Clement of Alexandria. There is a number of articles on St. Au- 
gustine, St. Thomas, and other Schoolmen. 

A special section was devoted to the problems of “Eastern Theology.” 
One may mention especially: Fr. Clement Pujol, S.J., of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute, Rome, The Eucharist and Peace in Byzantine Mo- 
nasticism, according to St. Theodore of Studium (II, 617-622, in Span- 
ish), Fr. Fernand de Lanversin, S.J., The Symbolism of Peace in the 
Eastern Liturgies (II, 623-626, in French), and even an article on “the 
Eucharist in the Raskolniks of Russia,” by Fr. Anthony Wenger, of 
Lyons (II, 685-691, in French). Fr. George Hofmann, S.J., published 
some minor, but not insignificant Byzantine texts, and Fr. Sebastian 
Cirac, Barcelona, some poetry of the Emperor Manuel II Paleologue 
(with a study in Spanish, II, 713-726). Both canonists and liturgi- 
slogists will be interested in an unusual dispensation granted by the 
ate Pope, Pius XI, to the clergy of Barcelona, during the revolution- 
ary riots of 1936, to celebrate the Mass without altars, vestments and 
the sacred vessels (see the article by Fr. José Sanabre, El culto euca- 
‘istico y sus martires en la pasada persecucion religiosa, en la diocesis 
le Barcelona, II, 579-593). One should not miss reading the admirable 
address by Paul Claudel, “Les Ecrivains aux Pieds de |’Eucharistie” 
(II, 791-796). Two indices, of Names and of Matters, help consider- 
ably the perusal of these huge volumes. = Georces Fiorovsky. 
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The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament. By James B, 
Pritchard. Princeton University Press, 1954, pp. xvi + 351. $20.00. 


When this book came into our Seminary library one of the students 
remarked how nice it would be if all the books for which they were 
held responsible were full of pictures like the present volume. It was 
pointed out to him that a very searching examination could be given on 
the basis of these same 769 pictures, their identification and relation 
to their own perticular culture and then their relevance for that of 
the Old Testament. 

Professor Pritchard has made a careful selection from literally thou- 
sands of possible objects, visiting 24 museums here and abroad in the 
process. He has called into consultation the the outstanding authori- 
ties on the various areas of archaeological investigation referred to-- 
Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. The result is the first 
handbook in English dealing with this subject. It is gratifying that it 
should be so complete and be annotated so painstakingly and ac- 
curately. We have here a veritable cross section of life in the ancient 
Near East. 

The pictures are grouped in nine categories of which the first two, 
Peoples and their Dress, Daily Life, including 228 of the 769 illustra- 
tions, will be of greatest interest to the average reader. ‘Those who 
have read and studied the companion volume, Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts, edited by Professor Pritchard, will be interested also in the third 
group concerned with Writing and with the sections on kings and gods. 

Appended to the collection of photographs is a comprehensive cata- 
logue which is a model of painstaking scholarship. Each photograph is 
explained and described in four or five lines and then there follows in 
each case a meticulously detailed note giving a physical description of 
the object, its source and present location if not in situ, source of pho- 
tograph and the definitive bibliography. This will prove extremely 
valuable for students working in the field although the references are 
to works not easily available to the general reader. 

In any such collection it is a temptation to check the photographs 
included egainst one’s own list of choices. A comprehensive index 
makes this easier. In the opinion of this reviewer Professor Pritchard 
passes the test admirably. I would have preferred the Temple papyrus 
from Elephantine, for example, to the Brooklyn sample, but the author 
has chosen objects in our American collections over against the more 
familiar European specimens. He is to be commended on the up-to- 
date character of his selections, a sample from the Isaiah Dead Sea 
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Scroll being included és well as the newly published Brooklyn papyrus. 
Number 286 is a very useful alphabetic table taken from various in- 
scriptions. The script of the Samaria ostraca is included, but not sample 
in the photographs. The Nash papyrus, so important for the dating of 
the Dead Sea Scrollls, might have been included. I miss any reference 
to Ezion-geber and its copper smelter although a reconstruction of that 
at Tell Qasile is included. There is no mention of the Nabataean re- 
mains, either epigraphic or otherwise, although a Sabaean inscription is 
ncluded. I miss the figurine weights from Ugarit as well as the elusive 
»im which figures in I Samuel 13. I would have welcomed the Howland- 
Garber Jerusalem Temple model as well as their floor plan which is 
included. Indeed the final section, Views and Plans of Excavations, 
‘ould have been expanded considerably. Yet to deal with this last cate- 
gory adequately would go beyond the limits of a single volume, as 
Professor Pritchard reminds us. Every student, of course, will have 
2 few additional “musts” he would have included, but everyone will 
be deeply grateful for the outstanding collection which is given here and 
‘or its scholarly documentation. Last of all, it is printed superbly and 
s a credit to the Princeton University Press which produced it as well 


as the earlier volume. Corwin C. Roacu 


The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church. By Ernest Koenker. 


University of Chicago Press, 1954. pp. xii + 272. $5.00. 

The interest of the Christian world in the Roman Communion is 
ertainly not to be under-estimated: we often experience, more often 
then we may always care to admit, a feeling of curiosity as well as 
perplexity when we consider its vivid story, the devotion of many of 
its adherents, the intransigeance of its well known claims. When we 
ire told, therefore, that “our day is witnessing profound changes in 
the Roman Catholic Church; probably the perspective of history wiil 
how that more significant things are being accomplished in this cen- 
tury then have been accomplished since the fateful sixteenth,” we are 
inclined to learn more about them. In addition, among the clergy es- 
pecially, a great deal is being talked, and something done, about the 
Liturgical Movement in our own midst. More information about these 
matters is bound to be both useful and welcome, and this is exactly 
what the present book undertakes to give us. 

Dr. Koenker’s study began as a doctoral dissertation at the Unive:- 
sity of Chicago Divinity School, and has been expanded to its present 
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limits. The author is aware that several current aspects of Roman 
Catholic life and practice are now being widely discussed, such as the 
writings of Paul Blanshard and the pages of the illustrated weekly mag- 
azines reveal. But, he feels, the Liturgical Movement among Roman 
Catholics should also be brought to our attention, and an attempt 
should be made to understand not only its outward trappings, but alsc 
its theological besis. He writes, he tells us, from the standpoint of the 
“Holy Scriptures as these were discovered through the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation,” with, at the same time, “a decided sympathy for the aims 
and objectives of the [Liturgical] movement.” Anglicans, by the way 
will note various references to their own tradition, which carry them 
clong in the story, but which make little attempt to discuss or compare 
their standpoint with that of the Roman liturgists or the Lutherans. 

And, after all, this is as it should be, for the book, once again, is 
primarily about the Roman Catholics. After a useful introduction con- 
cerned with definitions and the description of the movement as socio- 
logicelly a collegium pietatis, we are given an admirable sketch of its 
scope and historical background. The discussion continues with a on- 
sideration of the movement’s community emphasis, its concern for 
active lay participation in the Church’s life, the place of the priesthood, 
the work of Christ, sacrifice, and the sacraments, in that order. Of these 
« presentation of Dom Odo Casel’s Mysterientheologie is particularly 
informative. The final chapters of the study deal with such practical 
(and more widely publicized) aspects of the movement’s inuence as 
its concern for social action, the use of the vernacular in worship, Gre- 
gorian chant, art end architecture, and the reunion of Christendom. A 
few carefully chosen and reproduced illustrations for the next-to-the- 
last topic would have been welcome. 

Two aspects of the author’s discussion are worth further mention. 
The fist concerns his repeated warnings against a possible reaction of 
optimism, that the Liturgical Movement is “sweeping” the Roman 
Communion. In certain areas only is it at all strong, or indeed really 
significant: in western and centre] Europe. And even here one is 
struck by the outright condemnation which comes, for example, from 
Mer. Gfoellner, Bishop of Linz, in a country, Austria, where the move 
ment seems especially active, and whose Church has contributed out 
standing scholarship to its cause. The bishop is opposed, among othe 
things, to “suppression of the custom of reciting the rosary during 
Mass”! In addition, there is comparatively little to report of American 
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ctivity or interest, and practically nothing from the British Isles, the 
\fediterranean lands, or Latin America. The extremely cautious judg- 
ments of the Papal encyclicals, Mystici Corporis Christi (1943) and 
Mediator Dei (1947) should zlso be noted. We are reminded that the 
movement still has far to go. 

Another of Dr. Koenker’s emphases, however, strikes a more posi- 
tive note: as his topics reveal, the Liturgical Movement is by no means 
turgical only in the narrow sense of the term. It is important for us 
to see the theological foundation, and the care which is taken to lay it 
soundly, and to notice as well the wide areas of Christian action the 
novement seeks to influence. The French worker priests are included 
ere as well as the chapel decorated by the late Henri Matisse; one 

sds too the monumental scholarship of a Josef Jungman, the pastoral 
eal of a Pius Parsch, and the oecumenical concern of the Belgien Bene- 
ictines of Chevetogne and Jrénikon. 

Dr. Koenker is to be thanked, not only for calling our attention once 
more to this aspect of contemporary Christian life, but for providing 
s with so able and convenient a survey thereof. His notes and bibliog- 
cphy, as well as his discussions, will surely provoke and help many a 
eader further to investigate the Liturgical Movement on his own. 

Samuet M. Garretr 


cientism, Man. 

PP. $3.50. 

Dr. Owen is associate professor of the philosophy of religion and 
thics at Trinity College, Toronto. He is the son of the late primate 
f all Canada, and a graducte of the University of Toronto, holding 
dvanced degrees from Oxford, from Trinity College, and from the 
‘niversitvy of Toronto. He has done graduate work at Union Seminary 
n New York. He is one of the important leaders in the philosophical- 
theological! renascence in Canada; and his book is of additional interest 
ecause it testifies to the significant contribution the Canadian Church 
s now making to Anglican scholzrship. 

The main thesis of Dr. Owen’s study is that when science becomes 
“scientism” it develops in men “scientolatry,” whereas when it is seen 
n its proper place as one of man’s avenues to the knowledge of the 
world and of himself, it is a magnificent contribution to our under- 
standing of God’s ways in his world. 

The author finds four bzsic principles in science: the empirical, which 


and Religion. By D. R. G. Owen. Westminister Press. 1952. 208 
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is concerned with observation and experiment, under strict controls; 
the quantitative, which indicates the fact that science has its interest 
in that which may be subjected to measurement of one sort or another; 
the mechanistic, which shows the scientific limitation of its field of study 
to arezs in which the cause-effect chain may properly be employed and 
observed; and the progressive, which has to do with the openness of 
science to revis‘on and change in theory, in the light of such new ma- 


terial as may be presented to the scientific observer. 

The danger, as Dr. Owen sees it, is that these principles—necessary 
valuable, and valid tn themselves—may be exalted into exhaustiv 
statements concerning the nature of reality. Thus we may find the em- 
pirical principle turned into the assumption that no belief is worthy 
unless it falls strictly within the category of empirical verification (the 
fallacy of the “logical positivist”). We may find the quantitative prin- 
ciple taken as demanding that physical reality is all that can be known, 
perhaps even all that is. The mechanistic principle may be used tc 
show that what one might call “mechanical” activity or behavior is al 
that exists, to the exclusion of ethical, aesthetic, and religious behavior 
and activity; while the progressive principle can, and in fact often has 
led to the assumption that there is an automatic improvement or ad- 
vance in human life and in history, with the consequence that a false 
view of the actual facts of experience is entertained by large numbers 
of our contemporaries. 

Dr. Owen works out this thesis with constant reference to the great 
names” in scientific thought and in philosophical theory. He shows that 
the result of this turning of genuine science into “scientism” can and 
does produce the utterly fallacious world-view of so many of our fellows 
today, who believe not only that “science knows all”, but also (and 
more seriously, perhaps) that because it knows everything (or every- 
thing that can be known) it is the sole guide for man in his moral life 
and in every other area. The end-product is the loss of all that makes 
man distinctively man, the destruction of any significant moral princi- 
ple, the rejection of religious faith, end a metaphysic which is in the 
vulgar sense “materialistic.” 

This reviewer has used Dr. Owen’s book for two years in a required 
seminary course in apologetics; he can testify to its effectiveness in 
helping students see the faliacy of much that today passes for “science” 
but is in fact “scientolatry.” And the special value of the work is 
that all this is done without for one moment reducing the students’ 
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genuine respect for the value of science proper, its enormous achieve- 
ments, and the necessity for a theological re-statement which takes its 
findings most seriously into account. W. Norman PItreNGER 


limesis: the Represq tation of Reality in Western Literature. By Erich Auerbach, 
translated by Willard R. Trask. Princeton University Press, 1953, pp. 563. $7.50. 
Erich Auerbach, professor of romance languages at Yale, wrote this’ 
ceedingly interesting and illuminating book during the war at Istan- 
i]. It is an analysis of passages chosen (he says) at random to illus- 
rate the conflict between classical and realistic ways of portraying 
man life in literature. Like Joyce, Proust, and Virginia Woolf, Auer- 
ch believes that “the exploitation of random everyday events” is more 
saningful than the attempt to create a “complete and chronological 
representation of a total exterior continuum” (p. 548). And by means 
f examples chosen from many different periods of time he shows the 
iy in which modern literature has come to this position. 
He begins by contrasting two ancient examples: the story of Odys- 
seus’ scar in the Odyssey, and that of Abraham’s sacrifice in the Oid 
Testament. 


The two styles, in their opposition, represent basic types: on the 
one hand fully externalized description, uniform illummation, un- 
interrupted connection, free expression, all events in the foreground, 
displaying unmistakable meanings, few elements of historical de- 
velopment and of psychological perspective; on the other hand, 
certain parts brought into high relief, others left obscure, abrupt- 
ness, suggestive influence of the unexpressed, “background” quality, 
multiplicity claims, development of the concept of the historically 
becoming, and preoccupation with the problematic (p. 23). 


It is the latter style which ultimately leads to realism. Auerbach next 
contrasts the “realism” of Petronius, who cannot ultimately treat every- 

y life seriously in its changingness and tragedy, with what he regards | 
as the crucial realism of the Synoptic Gospels. 


What we see here is a world which on the one hand is entirely 
real, average, identifiable as to place, time, and circumstances, but - 
which onthe other hand is shaken in its very foundations, is trans-_ 
forming and renewing itself before our eyes (p. 43). 


The New Testament writings live in the concrete; moreover their au- 
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thors do not “look down from above” but are “written from within the 
emergent growths and directly for everyman” (p. 46-47). 

At the same time Auerbach finds that in the figural interpretation of 
reality by the Fathers (a “fragmentary, discrete presentation, con 
stantly seeking an interpretation from above”, p. 74—as in the stor 
of Abraham) there was “no fully adequate substitute for the lost com 
prehension of rational, continuous, earthly connections between things 
(p. 75). At the same time, in late antiquity, a process of “rigidifica- 
tion” was going on, and finally “the first elevated style of the European 
Middle Ages arose at the moment when the single event is filled with 
life” (p. 120). The humilis sermo of Christians plays its part in this 
process. In Dante “the beyond becomes a stage for human beings and 
human passions” (p. 201). “The Christian-figural interpretation had 
compassed human and tragic realism, and in the process had itself 
been destroyed” (p. 231). 

The modern approach to realism, intimated by Rabelais, though not 
altogether in Shakespeare, comes into existence only in Stendhal <n 
his French successors. But here we cannot quote further passages (e%- 
cept on Dostoievski and Tolstoi: “the pendulum of their vitality. of 
their actions, thoughts, and emotions seems to oscillate farther thar 
elsewhere in Europe”, p. 523). We must suggest something of the in- 
portance of this book in two regards. 

First in regard to the subject as a whole. Some such typology as 
Auerbach has developed needs to be worked out for Christian litera- 
ture from its beginnings to the present day, in terms of its representa- 
tion of a more or less specilc Christian reality. One sometimes feels 
that historians of Christiane literature are dealing with scraps after 
the feeding of the five thousand rather than with the five loaves and 
two fishes. 

Second in regard to the method. Obviously other writers will choose 
other examples, though Auerbach never treats hs texts in a narrowly 
limited way. But—to consider Christian literature—no one now living 
is going to read all the works collected by the Abbé Migne, and few 
are going to read many. Such collections as The Library of Christian 
Classics will do much to help the student in approaching the Christian 
tradition, but an even more useful work would be the collection and 
analysis of more or less raandom texts—not in terms of church history 
or historical theology so much as in terms like those Auerbach has used. 

Not only because of such possibilities but especially because of the 
richness and depth of his interpretations, Auerbach’s book should be 
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in every theological library. He opens up a whole new range of con- 
iderations for the student of the Bible and of all the literature of the 
West. If it is true that biblical criticisim, for example, usually follows 
lines inaugurated in general literary and historical criticism, per- 
aps this book will prove crucial for the study of “biblical realism” as 


ell as for literary realism today. Oo Rosert M. Grant _ 


Meditation and Piety in the Far East. By Karl L. Reichelt. Tr. from the Norwegian 
by Sverre Ho'th. Harpers. 1954. pp. Vi + 171. $3.00. 

Dr. Reichelt, the well known missionary and the founder of the 
Christian Mission to Buddhists at Tao Feng Shan, attempts in this 
book a “religious-psychological study” of Far Eastern religions with 
special reference to meditation. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I is the aushor’s view on 
“what attitude should Christians take towards devout people of non- 


and Christian religions?” As such, he discusses the familiar problems of 
(ex- ceneral and special revelations and of “points of contact between the 
_ of religions.” Those who read Reichelt’s article, “The Johannine Ap- 
than proach,” in the Madras Series (Vol. I, The Authority of the Faith) will 


ini- » happy to find a more carefully documented version of his concept 

{ Logos Spermaticos. 

Part II is devoted to a discussion of “meditation” in Yoga, the Bud- 
lhist Dhyana School, Taoism, Confusianism and Mohism. Reichelt is 

safe ground when he describes particular religious systems; he has 
intimate knowledge of the materials and shows deep and sympathetic 
insights. Paticularly impressive is his masterly rendering of some of 
the religious poems such as “The Holy Foetus” (pp. 117-120). Due 
credit should be given to the excellent quality of the translation from 
Norwegian into English. 

His main arguments are fairly simple. In his own words, “while on 
the one hand it is necessary to stress the marked difference between 
the experience of a cosmic awakening and the Christian conversion and 
new birth, it must, on the other hand, be pointed out clearly and un- 
mistakably that the cosmic experience, which is so highly valued in 
East Asia, has great value and significance” (p. 17). His conclusion: 
“When brought under the creative influence of the new life in Jesus 
Christ this cosmic attitude will reach its highest fruition” (p. 1). How 
s this possible? Readers who expect a “religious-psychological study” 
of this basic issue will be disappointed, for the author does not go into 


vith 
this 

and 

had 

tself 
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it. He promises, however, that in the sequel to the present volume, 
The Transformed Abbot, he will give the life-story of a Buddhist, Miao- 


Chi, who became a Christian. 


Presumably, Reichelt will show at least 


one example of how “the cosmic awakening is one of the most beauti- 
ful evidences of God’s preparatory work within the sphere of Natural 


Revelation” (p. 18). 


Joseru M. Kiracawa 
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The Sermons of John Donne. Edited 


with Introductions and Critical Ap- 
pratus by Evelyn M. Simpson and 
George R. Potter. Vol. VII. pp. 1-463- 
University of Ca:ifornia Press. 1954. 


This is volume seven of the edition of 
Donne’s which the _ first 
volume was reviewed in the October 1953 
this The 
volume coptains eighteen of Donne’s ser- 
mons preached between January 1625/6 
and Whitsunday. 1627. 
find Donne at the 
power as a preacher 


setinons of 


number of journal. present 


In these sermons 
summit of his 
we fee.. as we 


“we 


read, that Donne was now at home in the 
pulpit as he had not in earier 
years, and that he took a constant delight 
in the exercise of his vocation.” In this 
volume we meet the same distinguished 
Intoduction, the same editing and printing 
of the sermons. to which we have been 


been 


accustomed in this edition. We meet, 
too, in the maturity of their development, 
the same characteristics of the preacher 
which we have already found.—his fond- 
ness for “conceits,” his often-tediousness, 
his sometimes “over-subt'e exposition,” his 
asperity in controversy.—-all this on the 
one side; but on the other. the i.lumi- 


nation of his genius, his penetrating is- 


sicht, the perspicacity of his massive learn- 
ing, his deeply imaginative perception of 
truth, his capacity for words in a versatil 
articulation of ideas and emotions that 
made him to his hearers seem, at least in 


Golden Ch rvsos- 


tom”. W. H. N. 


these latter years, “a 


Christian Deviations. By Horton Davies: 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. pp. 126. $2.75. 

A brief study of ten rivals to Christi- 
anity, “which imitate it and yet distort it, 
by the Joint Senior Lecturer in Church 
History at Mansfield and Regent's Park 
Colleges. Oxford. The rivals are: Theo- 
sophy. Christian Science, Spiritism. Sev- 
Wit- 
nesses, Mormons. British-Israel, the Ox- 
ford Group. and “QOpen-Air 
Brief outlines of the beliefs. 


enth-Day Adventism, Jehovah's 
Astrology, 
Religion”. 
with specific indications of the points 0 
difference with orthodox Christianity. ar 
given, helpful. perhaps. for the curious, 
but hardly sufficient for anyone with : 
serious interest in any one of the groups, 
or in the religious and sociological problem 


that their existence presents. Cc. W. 
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The Sources of Western Morality. By 
Georgia Harkness. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1954, pp. 247 -+ index. $3.50. 
The sources which Dr. Harkness has 
n to consider are those of primitive 
ety and the developing civilizations 
the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates 
ys. and the lands bordering on the 
stern Mediterranean. Making an ad- 
tted'y difficult. but nevertheless clear 
tinction between culture as a whoe 
its moral expression she presents us 
1 lucid descriptions of the latter and 
s a fine evaluation of each from her 
t of view. Nor does she neg‘ect to 
cate that many ethical attitudes which 
plicate our tasks today are survivals 
hose which first appeared mil'enia ago. 

\l this is done in a deightfully interesting 

The author has used the material 
by historical scholarship with 
yalty and artistic skill—a skill which 

not desert her when she comes to 
tribe the “systems” built by the 
kers of Greece and Rome. Here. 

the areas of affinity with later 
istian thought are not passed over 
ticed. The prophetic tradition re- 
es the same careful and sympathetic 
tment. 

is in the rea’m of the uniquely 
stian that serious deficiency appears. 
r correctly describing the various 

s in which this can be delineated 

fessor Harkness chooses to ground 

t presentation on the teaching of Jesus. 

tricted to the material used by her, 
ne wou'd ever realize that the sayings 
he master were preserved by those 
adored his as Lord of all—and that 
S$ actions justified this relation to him 
the other hand, and on the other 
ded the base which could be dis- 
‘d into what is described as a 
trumped up charge” of claiming to be 

King of the Jews” for which he was 

ified. Once the Lordship of Jesus 


Christ is recognized as central all the 
other approaches to Christian Ethics drop 
into place (as so well presented by C. H. 
Dodd in Gospel and Law)—and Miss 
Harkness’s among them, It might even 
justify the using of the Johannine account 
of the words to Nicodemus as the teaching 
of the man of Nazareth as they are used 
in this volume. 

Despite this deflection at the central 
point the hook should have considerable 
value in calege courses on Western Civili- 
zation as well as collateral reading in 
seminaries where ethics are presented from 


a systematic point of view. H. H. HH. 


Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Fried- 
rich. Vol. VI. Lfg. 2 (peristera— 
pimplémi), pp. 65-128. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1955. DM. 4.60. 


The latest installment of “Kittel” 
contains several important articles. Peris- 
tera traces the idea of the dove as 
religious symbol not only in early Christi- . 
anity but elsewhere in religious history. 
Peritemné gives a brief survey of the his- 
tory of circumcision, and discusses the 
problem it raised in the early church. 
Peripséma traces the sacral (sacrifical and 
cathartic) use of the term in earlier Greek 
and Hellenistic religion—a feature of im- 
mense importance for grasping the N. T. 
connotations of the word. On _ petra, 
Petros, and Képhas, Professor Cullmann 
writes at length and gives us in summary 
the thesis of his recent book on St. Peter. 
Matt. 16:18 he tries to interpret as his- 
torical by the hypothesis that it is a 
misplaced saying—it really belongs in the 
Passion Narrative. But he does not deal 
with the problem raised by any historical 
authentication of the saying. viz. the 
total reconstruction of early Church his- 
tory and especially of New Testament 
history and the growth of its literature 


which this requires. C. 
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Der Brief an die Rimer. By Otto 
Michel. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1954. pp. 1-192. DML. 


This is the first installment of the new 
commentary on Romans in the Meyer 
It is by Professor Otto Michel. 
The 
present work is on the same high level. 
Due 
outlook upon ancient Judaism is not that 


series. 
who did the new edition of Hebrews. 
discoveries. the 


partly to recent 


works. which 


dead 


profitable religion, Instead. it is recognized 


of the older Protestant 


Judaism was virtually a and un- 
that in both apocalyptic sectarian 
Judaism, there was a strong and growing 
righteousness and faith. 
faith is 


anti-hellenistic. but has 


emphasis 
he 


rabbinic 


upon 


Pauline concept of anti- 
contacts with apocalyptic Judaism” (p. 


48). ‘Vhis is true. But it may be that 


exegetes will have to go further still in 
recognizing the reality and postive value 
of early Chri ti- 


On the content 


of the Jewish antecedents 
anity. even of Paulinism. 
of the apostie’s thought, the exegesis is 
wood: 


totality of 


“Faith is the expression of the 
Christian (ibid.). 


is not enough to describe it as 


existence” 
Hence it 
“experience or a kind of diathesis of the 
Rom, 5-8 is 
vithin the cire 
faith 


structure or deve’opment of 


soul, to be understood only 
eof the Pawine concept of 
The outline of the epistle and its 
thought is 


especially cear and valuable. 


Churchman’s Heritage: a study 
the ethos of the English Church. B 
Knapp-Fishe 


1954. pp. 96. $2.25. 


The 


Seabury Press. 


A robust end manly defense of that 
“virtuous mediocrity.” as Simon) Patrick 
called it. 
Anglicanism. at 


mean which is 
Catholic 


formed. with its fine balance of scripture. 


that 


once and re- 


tradition, and sound learning. of authority 
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and freedom; with the tensions and poin 
of indecision which are inevitable in th 
kind of body the Church of Eng’and he 
been made through the operations of bod 
the Church of 
the operations of 


england has been mac 
through her histor 


This historical evolution may well. repr 


sent the will of God for this particular 


Church. If so, it is 
stewardship not lightly to be surrendere 


branch of 


whatever the difficulties. There is 

strong echo of the great Caro ine divine 
in the author’s proud acceptance of tl 
challenge which the unique Anglican her 
tage Presents to its loyal sons, 

Knapp-Fisher is Principal of Cuddesdor 
Theological College. P. Vv. N. 
The Anglican Church in Nese Jersey. By 

Nelson R. Burr. Philadelphia: TI 
Church Historical Society ( Pub! 
cation No, 40). 1954. pp. XVI 76% 
$10.00. 

Dr. Burr has produced the definitiv 
history of Anglicanism in colonial Ne 
Jersey. In breadth of scope nearing «& 
haustiveness. and in careful scholarshy 
his book does for New Jersey what D 
G. MacLaren 
for Virginia the volumes ¢ 
Virginia’s Mother Church. Orderly na 


ration of the story from the founding ¢ 


srydon has accomplishe 
two 


the colony through the organization ¢ 
the Dicucese of New Jersey comprises Twi 
thirds of the weighty volume. Appendice 
sketches of 
sketches 


provide historical colonia 


churches and biographical 
colonial clergy as well as through stati 


While the bib ic 


is immensely useful beyond th 


tical tables. general 
graphy 
locality of the study, the special biblic 
graphy of pubications by New Jere 
colonial clergy is particularly valuable f 
its completeness and its inclusion of i 
formation locating each of these usua'l 
documents. The Episcopal Churc 
can take just pride in this quality ¢ 
W. A.C. 
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cial avd Political Forces in the English 
Reformation. By Conyers Read. 
Houston: Elsevier Press. 1953. pp. 87. 


> 


In three Rockwell Lectures at Rice 
titute. a distinguished historian (whose 

Sceretary Walsingham is out- 
nding 
olarship) reviews yet again the course 
the Anglican Reformation. with special 
ention to the interaction of the religious 


piece of American historical 


cerns of she Reformers and the mun- 
i¢ interests of Crown. gentry, and 
al officia's. Tudor 


ndamentally a partnership of the crown 


government was 


the gentry.” whose voices prevailed 
*arliament. Little considered were the 
nobility and the plain people. The 
tral thesis here seems to be that the 
rmation wou'd not have succeeded 
iout the support of strong nationalism 
worldly ambition—e.g.. the North- 
erland “gangsters” of the time of Ed- 


d VI. 


h. however, suffers from inexcusably 


Here is a rewarding little book. 


less proof-reading by the Dutch prin- 
P.V.N, 


Ecclesiastical Courts: Principles of 
Reconstruction. London: 8. P. C. K.. 
1954, pp. xix + 98. $3.25. 


“Being the Report of the Commission 


Kcclesiastical Courts set up by the 
bishops of Canterbury and York in 
at the request of the Convocations.” 
thus a natural sequel to the report 
e Archibishops’ Commission on Canon 
(1947) with its proposals for a new 
replacing the confusion in law ec- 
stica] lately existing. A new corpus 
inons calls insistent'y for reform in 
s and procedure—a system deserving 
onfidence of the Church and entitled 
e respect of churchmen. The tiers of 
iastical tribunals set up at the Nor- 


(and amid the Hilde- 


Conquest 


brandine revival) continued in the main 
through the changes of the Reformation 
period, But with the reforms of 1832 and 


subsequently. a serics of piccemea] tinker- 


ines has led to a “jungle of courts.” with 
the result that discipline has been found 


largely unenforceable in practice. Re- 
construction ‘s long overdue, and it must 
involve simplification and take into ac- 
count present realities. Heretofore. appeal 
has lain from the Church's highest courts 
to a secular tribunal—the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council—and to thi: 
the clerically-minded have voiced repeated 
objections, It is now proposed to abandon 
this appeal. thus giving the Church’s own 
courts the right of terminer. 


The Rey ort 


sketch of the development of ecclesiastical 


contains an Tluminating 
courts in England since the Conquest 
their proliferation during the last century 
er sor and a reasoned statement of the 
stlutary changes now projected. It seem: 
to us a long forward step in the direction 
of spiritual freedom for a Church now far 


removed from the pattern that Hooker 
knew. P. V. N. 
Saint Sergius in Paris: the Orthodox 


Theological Institute. 
Lowrie. Macmillan. 


By Donald A, 
1954. p. 


> 


The story of St. Sergius is the story of 
heroic faith and se'f-abnegation. of the 
meeting of East and West in Christ. of 
the mighty acts of God among a dispersed 
and broken remnant of his people. No 
one is better equipped to tell this Story 
than Dr. D. 
a better position than he to point out its 


\. Lowrie. and no one is in 


ecumenical implications. 

After the Russian Revolution. with the 
closing of all schools ef theo'ogical edu- 
cation of every grade. the future of the 
Russian Orthodox Church appeared very 
dark indeed. 


a theological institute grew up with a roll 


But from smalj beginnings. 
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of scholars on its faculty the peer of any 
in Christendom—men of weight and in- 
fluence gatherings, 
who have trained priests who could bring 
the resources of Christian scholarship into 
the service of the Church’s faith in the 
most cultured circles, or combat the 
propaganda of the god'ess in factories or 
cafés. The generous support of Christians 
other than the Orthodox, supplementing 
their own sacrificial giving, has made this 
possible. In turn, new ecumenical con- 
tacts have been made which have been 
most fruitful and significant. 


in ecumenical men 


Dr. Lowrie brings vivid'y before us 
many of the personalities and achieve- 
ments of the first twenty-five years of 
the Institute. 

The beautiful plates and _ illustrations 
add to the va'ue of this delightful little 
book. W. H. D. 


The Spiritual Basis of Democracy. By 
Henry T. Gillett. Exposition Press, 
1954, PP. 9-97. $2.50. 


Dr. Gillett is an elderly (85) English 
Quaker and an M.D. who has carried his 
religious convictions over into the field of 
practical politics, having been a member 
of the Oxford City Council from 1920 to 
1947 and Mayor in 1938 and 1939. Un- 
fortunately his book has very litt!e to 
tell us either about religion or about 
practical politics. There is not the 
slightest trace of any real appreciation of 
New Testament scholarship or of the 
most elementary aspects of Biblical the- 
ology. Here is his summary of Jesus’ 
teaching about the Kingdom of God: 
“The Pharisees were influenced by the 
apocalyptic writings concerning the end 
of the age, and the disciples for a time 
may have regarded the Kingdom as a 
regime to be set up in the future after the 
Second Coming of Christ in the clouds 


of heaven. But the general teaching of 
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both Jesus and Paul was that individual 
character is transformed by a birth 

the spirit of Christ within 
sonalities thus transformed will influence 
and the spirit of Christ will 
permeate family, industrial and _po’itical 
life” (p. 36). Church history and Chris 
thought are treated with 
naiveté and lack of comprehension. The 


man; per 


others, 


tian similar 
utopianism of his approach to politics 
are as comp'etely characterized by “friend 
ly understanding” and “cooperation” as 
Dr. Gillett’s book seems to reflect. The 
Quaker position on politics and society, 
on war and international relations. has 
much more to say to us than this little 
book would ever suggest. J. M. K. 


The Case of the Episcopal Churches in 
the United States Considered. By 
Wiliam White. Edited by Richard 
G. Salomon. Philadelphia: Church 
Historical Society, 1954. pp. 78. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


William White’s Case, first published in 
1782, is one of the fundamental documents 
for an understanding of the Episcopal 
Church, for it laid down the broad lines 
along which the Church was organized 
after the Revolution, and on which it has 
continued to this day. Bishop White was 
the architect of our ecclesiastical Consti- 
tution. The pamphlet has been several 
times reprinted. but until now only once 
in the last eighty years. 

Prof. Sa'omon has done an expert job 
of editing, with a brief Introduction, and 
appendices incorporating contemporaty 
criticism by High Churchmen not sym- 
pathetic with certain of White’s proposals 
(which in any case proved ephemeral), 
and later statements by the Bishop im 
his own defense. 

This is a reprint from the Historical 
Magazine, Vol. XXII, pp. 433-506. 

P. Vv. N. 
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